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OYAL ASYLUM OF ST, ANN’S SOCIETY, 


© for Children of those once in Prosperity, orphans or not.— 

ee, by Voluntary Contributions, lee & Home, Cloth- 

’ tenance, and Education to the Children of those once in 

wesperity, and waits not for Orphanhood to be added to their 

Subscriptions and Donations gratefully received by the 

— by Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, and Co., Bankers, 
Gracechurch Street, and by E. F. Leeks, Secretary. 

4, Charlotte Row, Mansion House. 


Tr 
TH DUKE OF WELLINGTON.—Now Pub- 
pore the Engraving by Samvet Cousins, A.R.A., from the 
elles <THE Fen Ww INTERHALTER, BY COMMAND OF HER MaJesty, 
et — —. OF MAY, 1851.” The picture represents 
er <4 Me ch occurred at Buckingham Palace after the 
ae + ong a ajesty from the opening of the Great Exhibition, 
+t he last Portraits of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 
» S.R.H. Prince Arthur, and the Duke of Wellington. 








» £2 2.; Proofs, £4 4s.; Proofs before letters, £6 6s.; Artists’ | 


» £10 10s 


Pau} Reeninte 6 ; 
and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., Publishers to Her Majesty, 
13 and 14, Pall Mall East. 


PO Reeersame 
Tarr “yr apeee 
STATU ETTE from the Edinburgh Statue of the 


several dist GEE LINGTON. Agreeably to the suggestion of 
We exeente sey ned Parties, Mr. JOHN STEELL has undertaken 
Celomal Rronse soublish a STATUETTE in BRONZE from the 
reeently completed for of the Duke of Wellington, which he has 
who may wich oe or Edinburgh, and would feel obliged by those 

© have copies of this work intimating their inten- 





soon as possible, in order that the requisite arrangements | 


may be made. 
‘, Randolph Place, E 


dinburgh, October, 1852. 
T°. ISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
Agents 


ARTISTs.— . cor tne ‘ 
and Agente tts J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 





B 
, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 

wi rams of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
parts ee inent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 

y undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 


the rg ‘ade lo. 7 owrv. be 
remind the Nobility e Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg | 


a | x T ~ 
T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXIL., 
is published THIS DAY. 
—— CONTENTS : 
; s 3ARDS AN \E ‘GE 
- IONIAN ISLANDS speciereraie 
- IRISH SALMON. 
- DR. CHALMERS. 
. SINDH. 
- LORD LANGDALE. 
- GOLD DISCOVERIES. 
- PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BiIaok wwe 





This day, Post Octavo, &s. 


y ’ ‘ . . s _ 
1 = CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 
. *HARLES THE FIFTH. Ry W.8 ‘G x 
of “ Annals of the Artists of Spain.” Pe asap gdh geannaen 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


(THE 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
ry ’ + "y° ¥ cy 
AMATEURS’ AND ARTISTS’ 
PANION FOR 1853. 
Reeves and Sons, 113, Cheapside, London, 


COM- 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 


ME! tary HISTORY OF THE DUKE OF 
a WELLINGTON IN INDIA. 
London : Wm. H. Allen and Co 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Next week, 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


JALEMENTS OF LAND VALUATION, with 
* 4 copious Instructions as to the Qualifications and Duties of 
Valuators. By JOHN LANKTRER, Land Agent. 

Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; W. 8 
Orr and Co., London and Liverpool; John Menzies, Edin! urgh. 


This day is published, price Is. 


‘HE JOTTINGS OF AN OLD WOMAN OF 
aa EIGHTY. 
fas 4, W.N. Wright, Rookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall, 
NEW EDITION OF ELLIS'S ANATOMY. 
This day, Third Edition, small 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth, 
EMONSTRATIONS OF ANATOMY.— 
_ A Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Body by Dis 
section. By GEORGE VINER ELLIS, Professor of Anatomy in 
University College, London. 
London: Taylor, Walton, and Mabcrly, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane. 











Just published, Fep. 8vo, blue cloth, red edges. price Is. 6d., 


J{XPOSITION OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
- 4 By BISHOP KEN. From his “ Practice of Divine Love.” 
Edited by the Author of “ The Life of Ken.” 


Also, Second Fdition of 


A 
BISHOP KEN’S APPROACH to the HOLY 
ALTAR. 
6 Shortly will be published, a Second Edition of 


The LIFE of BISHOP KEN. By a Layman. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





This day, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE MARTYRS, HEROES, and BARDS of the 
SCOTTISH COVENANT. By GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
The TREASURE-SEEKER’S DAUGHTER. A 


Tale of the days of James I. By HANNAH LAWRANCE. 
London: A. Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate Hill. 





Just published, imperial 8vo, price £1 1s. 


TREATISE ON RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 


comprehending Plans, Elevations and Sections of Farm 
Houses, Farm Offices, Cottages, Manses, Schools, Gates, Railings, 
&c., with Specifications and all necessary information, as to their 
cost. By W. J. GRAY, Architect. Edited by W. W. Frre. 
Tlustrated with Forty-eight Plates. 
W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh. London: 8. Highley and Son, 
32, Fleet Street. 


HOTOGRAPHY.— Photography applied to 
Archwology, and how it may be practised in the open air— 
continued by Dr. Diamond, in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ of Saturday, 
October 16th, price 4d., stamped 5d. A specimen number sent on 














receipt of five postage stamps. 
For Dr. Diamond's former papers, and other communications on 
the subject, see Monthly Part for September, price l«. 4d. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet Street; and by order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 





NEW FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
‘Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
HRESTOMATHIE FRANCAISE; ou, Choix 


/ de Morceaux tirés des Meilleurs Ferivains Francais. Par 
A. VINET, Professcur a l'Académie de Lausanne. A lusage des 
Ecoles, par L. F. CHAUMONT, Maitre de Langue Francaise 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, Second Edition, Revised. By Dr. DUBUC, of the 
University of France. 4s. 

“ Obviously the production of a first-rate native scholar, a gen- 
tleman who knows grammar from its clementary to its most 
complex principles, and who evidently combines the experience 
of a practical teacher with the science of an accomplished philolo 
gist.”—ScoTsmMan. 


AN EASY GUIDE TO FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION, on a New Plan, with a Practical Introduction to 
the Study of French Grammar; for the use of the Edinburgh 
Academy. By J. G. E. MACLEOD, B.A., of the University of 
France. 

Edinburgh: Bobert Seton. 





London: Whittaker and Co 


, 1852. 





Stamped Edititon, Fivepence. 





Now ready, complete in Two Volumes, imperial 4to, price 
Fifteen Guineas, half-bound in morocco, 


HE GENERA of BUTTERFLIES; or, Diurnal 


Lepidoptera : Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice 
of their Habits and Transformations, and a Catalogue of the 
Species of each Genus. By EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.1.8., 
F.Z.8., late Assistant in the Zoological Department of the Hritish 
Museum; and JOHN O. WESTWOOD, Esq., President of the 
Entomological Society of London. Tilustrated with Bighty-six 
coloured Plates from Drawings by W. C. HEWITSON, Bsq., 
Author of “ British Oology.” 

*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their sets, as it is not 
intended to continue the sale of the separate Parts, of which a 
few only remain. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


ATEW SERIES of the SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 

—On the Ist of November will be published PART I., 
Edited by ARTHUR HENFREY, F.R.S., P.L.S.; THOMAS 
HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S.; JOHN TYNDALL, Ph.D., FRB. ; 
WILLIAM FRANCIS, Ph.D., F.R.A.S., F.L.S. 

The general plan will be similar to that of the Old Series, but 
the Editors propose to divide the Work into two portions, pur 
chaseable separately, a Biological and a Physical—the former to be 
devoted to Botany and Zoology, the latter to Natural Philosophy 

Each portion will consist of five to six sheets of letter- press, and 
wherever necessary will be amply illustrated with Plates; the 
price of each separate portion will be 3s. The Parts will appear 
at regular intervals of Three Months. 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements will be received by the 
Publishers, Messrs. Taylor and Francis, Red Lion-court, Fieet- 
street. 





(THE FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. J. 
D. HOOKER, F.R.S, Part LW. 20 Plates. 80 pages of text 
Price 31s. 6d. coloured ; 21s. plain. To be completed in five parts. 
“When we think of the rapidly increasing population of our 
colony of New Zealand, and that there is no distinct work giving 
any account of the vegetable products of a British territory ex 
tending through thirteen degrees of longitude (and, alas! the 
same may be said of all our colonies—there is no‘ Flora’ of any 
one of them!), it must be conceded that such a work has been a 
great desidcratum ; and it is intended for the settler as well as for 
the professed botanist. It is accompanied by admirable plates 
coloured or uncoloured), and the author dwells much on the use 
ful propertics of the New Zealand plants. The Cewdie, or New 
Zealand Pine, for example, is pre-eminent among timbers in the 
construction of masts for the navy; and the consumption of New 
Zealand Flax is very great. The present Part, occupying eighty 
pages, extends as far as Sexifragea. Of the plates, twenty in 
number, we need say no more than that they are in Mr. Fitch's 
best style."—Journat or Borany. 
London: Reeve and Co., 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On the Ist of November will be published, Part T., containing 
Four Plates, price Is, 6d., to be completed in Five Monthly 


Divisions, 
TIARA BOLTON'S FIRST DRAWING 


BOOK; A Walk through a House shown by Scenes in the 
Journey. By HANNAH BOLTON, Author of “ Drawing from 
Objects.” 

The above will form a Series of Original Drawings upon a new 
and Philosophic Plan, adapted for home inatruction, and for 
schools, public and private, designed with the view of lawfully 
diminishing the labour of the master, and of giving intelligent 
assistance to the scholar, and while training the hand will inform 
the mind and lead to the higher attainment, that of Drawing 
from the objects themselves. 

London: Groombridge and Sona, 5, Paternoster Row, and the 

Home and Colonial Schools, Gray's Inn Road. 


TEGG'S CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR. 
Imperial 8yvo, sewed, price 2s, free by post, 
YONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, containing the 
/ Rudiments of Music, Glossary of Musical Terms, &c., Exer 
cises and Scales; also, a selection of the most popular Tunes, 
arranged and fingered in an easy manner for that fashionable in 
strument. By JAMES F. HASKINS, Member of the Royal Con 
servatory of Music at Paris, and Editor of the Geneuphonic 
Theory of Music. 
Also may be had, the following New Editions of 
HANCOCK’S IMPROVED FLUTE 
CEPTOR. Price 2s. 


HANCOCK’'S VIOLIN PRECEPTOR. Price 2s. 
HANCOCK’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 


ACCORDION, greatly enlarged Price 2. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 65, Queen Street, Cheapside 


PRE- 


prorir AND DISCOUNT TABLES. In one 
“ y 


Yolume, the Second Edition, bound in roan, price 3s. 6d., or 
4s. free by post. Showing the Prices at which Articlea must be 
Sold to obtain Profit at a certain Per Centage upon their Invoiced 
Cost. And also, the Net Cost of Articles, when Discounts are 
allowed on the Invoiced Prices. Adapted for the Assistance of 
Traders in their Purchases, Sales, and taking Stock. The calcu 
jations are upon prices from One Penny to Twenty Shillings, and 
at the rates from One-and-a-Half per Cent. to Seventy-five per 
Cent. To which is added Tables of Porcign Weights, Measures, 
and Monies, with their comparative value in British Standard 
By CHARLES ODY ROOKS, Accountant. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





TRADESMAN'’S CALCULATOR. 
In One Volume, square, bound in cloth, Is. 6d.; free by post, 2s 


QHow ELL’S TRADESMAN’S CALCULATOR, 
i 


particularly adapted for Butchers, Grocers, and other Pro 
vision Dealers, exhibiting at one view the Prices of Butchers’ 
Meat, calculated by the stone of #1bs., and of any commodity from 
lib. to 950 Iba, at prices ranging from One Penny to Eleven pence 
Three farthings. Calculated by H. BMAGG. A New Edition, 
re-edited and enlarged by C. 0. ROOKS, Accountant, Author of 
the “ Profit and Discount Tables.” 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
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Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
UNCLE WALTER. 





Also, just published, 


ANNETTE; a Tale. By W. F. 


DEACON. With a Memoir of the Author by the Hon. Sir 
T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. 3 vols. 


FANNY DENNISON. 3 vols. 


“ A story of absorbing interest.”"—Grose. 
“* Fanny Dennison’ is a novel of more than ordinary merit—an 
eXciting story, crowded with romantic incidents.""—Posr. 








Just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE KINNEARS; A Scottish 
Colburn and Co., DS ce aa Marlborough Street. 


MR. 8. W. FULLOM’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in One Vol., 10s. 64. bound, 


THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 


AND THEIR 
TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT. 


A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES 
By 8. W. FULLOM, Esq. 


Dedicated by Permission to the Kixo or Hanover. 


“ Without parading the elnborate nature of his personal inves- 
tigations, the author has laid hold of the discoveries in every 
department of natural science, in a manner to be apprehended by 
the meanest understanding, but which will at the same time com- 
mand the attention of the scholar.”"—Mresrnorr. 

“ The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the 
least marvel in the volume. The reasonings of the author are 
forcible, fluently expressed, and calculated to make a deep im- 
pression. Genuine service has been done to the cause of revela- 
tion by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action.”"—GLoner. 


Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlhburough Street. 








PREFACE RY THE FARL OF CARLISLE. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.—The FAMILY EDI- 


TION, elegantly printed, with Two Tilustrations, and Ten 
Pages of Preface by the EARL OF CARLISLE. Post 8vo, strongly 
boun? in cloth. price 2. FA. 

THE DRAWING.ROOM TABLE EDITION, 
with Preface by the EARL OF CARLISLE, and Twelve Iliustra- 
tions by Phiz, Gilbert, and Harvey. Post 8vo, elegantly and 
stronety bonne’ Price <4" 


THE RAILWAY SHILLING EDITION. New 
Type. With Preface and Contents. Fancy boards. 180:h Thousand. 
*.* Theae three Editions are, without exception, the best and 
most elegant. In ordering, it ts essential to ask for the Editions 
with the EARL OF CARLISLE'’S Preface. 
George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 


L. REEVE’S CONCHOLOGICAL WORKS. 








CONCHOLOGTA ICONICA; or, Figures 


an’ Descriptions of the Shella of Molluscons Animals, with 
Critical Remarks on their Bynonyms, Affinities, and cir- 
eumstances of Habitation. Published Monthly in Numbers, 
each containing Eight quarto Coloured Plates, price 10s. 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, 


Complete System of Conchology, in which the Lepades and 
Mollusca are described and classified «ccording to their natu- 
ral organization and habits, fllustrated with 300 Plates of 
upwards of 1.500 Figures of Shells. In two volumes quarto. 
price £10 coloured. 

11. 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY;; or, In- 


trodnetion to the Natural History of Shells and their mollus- 
cous inhabitants, their structure, calcifying functions and 
h« bits, geographical distribution, af nities, arrangement, and 
enumeration of species. Pertsl.te X. Fifty Coloured Pilates. 
Price 35s. 

London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 


Juet published, One Volume, royal 12mo, price %., by post 10s 


ANCIENT IRISH MINSTRELSY, 


m Qonsisting of a Metriceal Translation from the Irish Ori- 
inalk of Magnus the Scandinavian King: the Chase of Slirre 

Satitin: the Chase of Glenasmol; the Chase of Slieve-na-Man; 

the Cattle Prey of Tara; the Battle of Gavra; ard a great variety 

of the ether Fenian or Ossianic Poems most celebrated t.mong the 

native Trieh, with numerous Historical and Tliustra'ive Notes 

By WILLIAM H AMILTON DRUMMOND _ DD. M RIA 

Dablin: Hedges and Smith, Grafton Street 


This dar, , 12mo, cloth, lettered, 


PARSE SERMONS, preached, for the most 


part, at Trinity Upper Dicker, in the County of 





price @s 


Charch 


Buctrx. by the BISHOP of STERRA LEONE, late Incumbent of 
the Ticker 
“We have met with few modern volumes of sermons equal to 
three at once in matter and style, spiritual, simple, and scrip- 
ture) —Lrrraatty Garerre 
Lenden: James Darling, £1, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 








NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON, 





I. 
In royal 4to, with Fifteen double Plates, 


The FOSSIL MAMMALS collected 


in North-Western America during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
* Herald,’ under the command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., 
CB., while in search of Sir John Frankiin. By Sir JOHN 
RICHARDSON, C.B., F.R.S. 

It. 
Also, in Two Volumes, with Maps and Tinted Lithographs, 


The NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE 


of H.M.S. HERALD, during the same Expedition. By 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Member of the Imperial Academy 
Nat. Curiosorum. 

Itt. 


With numerous Illustrations by Cruikshank, 


The CHRONICLE of a CLAY 


FPARM—an Agricultural Fragment. By C. W. H. 


IV. 
In royal 16mo, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


POPULAR BRITISH 2ZOO- 


PHYTES. By the Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, D.D. 


v. 
In royal 16mo, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


POPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated 


with original Views of Geological Scenery in double tinted 
lithography. By J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S. 
VI. 
In royal 16mo, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, 


illustrated from the Liverpool collection in the Great Exhibi- 
tion. By THOMAS ARCHER, Esq. 


VII. 
In royal 16mo, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHO-| 





LOGY; being a Popular History of the Mollusca inhabiting | 


the British Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, Jun., F.L.8. 


VItIl. 
In royal 16mo, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY ; or, 


Familiar History of British Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. 
A New Edition, being the Fourth Thousand. 
Ix. 
In royal 16mo, with Sixteen Plates, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMO- 


LOGY; a Familiar History of British Insects. By MARIA 
CATLOW. A New Edition, being the Second Thousand. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. 
In 1 vol. crown &vo, pp. 290, price 6s. 


PARKS AND PLEASURE 


GROUNDS, or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, 
Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens. By CHARLES H. J. 


SMITH, Landscape Gardener and Garden Architect, Fellow of | 


the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, &c. 





Contents :—The Houses and Offices—The Approach—Pleasure 


Grounds and Flower Gardens—The Park—Ornamental Character 


of Trees detached and in combination—Planting—Fences of the | 
Park and Pleasure Grounds—Water—The Kitchen, Fruit, and | 


Forcing Gardens—Public Parks and Gardens—The Villa—The 
Laying-out and Improvement of Grounds—The Arboretum—The 
Pinetum 

“Mr. Smith, who is a landscape gardener and garden architect 
of great experience, bas worked out his design with ability and 
jJudgment.”"—Gosr. 

“ The character of this publication is altogether practical, from 
the opening hints upon the house and offices, to the closing direc- 
tions about the aboretum and the pinetum.’—Srerctrator 

“Mr. Smith is an experienced landscape gardener, and a man of 
much good sense. 
tion.”"—Garprnens’ CHRONICLE. 


| 2. 
THOMSON’S WESTERN HIMA- 


LAYA and TIBET. 
graphs, price 15s. 
“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson 
have been for a long time past published. Long a‘ter the interest 
which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will bea 


In 1 vol., with Maps and Tinted Litho- 


| R.B. PAUL, 


His opinions are therefore entitled to atten- 


| extent of each admits of its being thorou 


standard book of reference on account of the valuale facts which ' 


it contains, end of the spirit of sound observation in which it is 
written.”—ATHENaAt™. 

“The work is one of durable importance. The most general 
reader will not find Dr. Thomson's journey tecious. * * * We 
hare in this volume matter which will inform every man who 
reads it steadily, and follows the Author's route with attention 
by the Map."—Examiven 

“To all those who desire to judge scientifically of what is pos- 
sible in the cultivation of the Indo-Alpine Flora, which is now so 
rapidly enriching our gardens, works of this description have 
great interest."~—Ganpenens’ Ca aowicre. 





Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


for Students. 


—== 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR op « 
é THE Ba 
THE ALBANY.” “MELOR op 


To be had at all the Libraries, Three Vols post Sy 
; ®, 


Reuben Medlicott : 


Oz, THE COMING MAN. A Noypr 


By W. M. SAVAGE, 
Author of “The Falcon Family,” “ My Uncle the Curate.» ke 


“ A valuable addition to our best works of contemr. 
among which the previous works of the cme Se eticn, 
taken a most honourable place."—Ex AMINER. ve alteady 
“ There are few books of the class to which it belongs desti 
to attract more considerable attention than ‘ Reuben Medline” 
It may be justly styled the book of the day."—Artias, i 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1852. 


REVIEWS. 


Discover’ ‘n Eaypt, Ethiopia, and the Penin- 
mula Sinai. tn the Years 1842 —1845, 
during the Mission sent out by His Majesty 
ie William IV. of Prussia. By Dr. 
Richard Lepsius. Edited, with Notes, by 
Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. Bentley. 
Ayy one would imagine from the above title, 
efrom aught that is said in the book, that 
Dr. Lepsius had decided on making known 


is discoveries, 
England, in orde 





r to avail himself of the high 
sanction of Mr. Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie's 
name as editor. The very interesting letters 
before us, written from Egypt and Nubia to 
the King of Prussia, Humboldt, Bunsen, and 
others, have, however, been published in 
Berlin, without editorial patronage, under the 
more modest title, ‘Briefe aus ®gypten, 
Ethiopien, und der Halbinsel des Sinai,’ and 
they are here translated into English, with 
notes which add equivocally to their value. 

The field of Egyptian antiquities seemed 
to have been so thoroughly reaped by the 
French and Tuscan expeditions under Cham- 
pollion and Rosellini, that a gleaning hardly 
remained. But in fact their labours had been 
almost confined to Middle and Upper Egypt, 
and the country between the first and second 
cataracts. The important discoveries at the 
pyramids, by which the names of their builders 
have been identified with those recorded in 
history, are due to our countryman, Colonel 
Howard Vyse, and of the tombs in their 
neighbourhood, full of pictures and inscrip- 
tions belonging to the same primeeval period, 
only two had been examined and described 
before the Prussian expedition. Lepsius has 
ascertained by inscriptions the occupants of 
forty-five of these, whose rank, occupation, 
and family, are recorded in them, and exa- 
mined about thrice as many more. The num- 
ber of the pyramids, even after the researches 
of Colonel Vyse, was supposed to be under 
forty; the Prussians have discovered the re- 
mains of sixty-seven. By the help of the 
paintings and sculptures in these tombs, 
many of which are as fresh as on the day of 
their completion, we obtain as complete a pic- 
ture of the daily life, the manners, arts, and 
religious belief of the subjects of the ancient 
Memphite sovereigns, as the grotto-sepulchres 
of Thebes have afforded of those who lived 
under the Theban dynasties. 

The party of savans, consisting of Lepsius 
28 chie » accompanied by two architects, three 
painters, a moulder, and a sculptor, and at- 
tended by from forty to sixty labourers, 
passed many weeks in their researches among 
the pyramids, lodging under tents or in sepul- 
ares, and their labours are recorded with 
lively interest. From the region of the pyra- 
mids, Lepsius and a part of his company pro- 
eeeded to the Fyoum, which, owing to its dis- 





now for the first time, in| 





tists. 


chronology, came down into Egypt at a much | 
no disgrace for a man to be beaten by his 


tarbed state, Champollion and Rosellini left , 


unexplored. Two principal points were here 
tiertained, the construction and founder 
tap eeytinth, and the position of the Lake 
» eris, the site of the former having been 
a? indicated by the first French com- 

on. The result was entirely satisfactory. 
bai  caghen outline of the whole mass of 
i vgs Was traced, a multiplicity of cham- 


bers® a:... at mae 

Fr corered, which, if it do not exactly 

: re 

tact ay tend of “‘ chambers,” we read ‘there is a mighty 
or mtr parr Gent ake P- 78: and alittle further on, 
» ins ‘a canal which may be jumped over,” “a 

“atal which may be pumped up.” —_ 





are some strange mistakes in the English trans- | 
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amount to the 3000 of Herodotus, 
fies his expression, as equivalent to innume- 
rable; and what was most important of all, 
the name of the founder, Amenemha IIL, 
hever mentioned by the ancients among all 
the various accounts which they give of its 
erection, not even by Manetho, though he 
attributes it to the fourth king of the same 
dynasty of which Ammenemes was really the 
sixth. Nothing has been found to confirm 
the statement of Herodotus, that it was built 
by the Dodecarchs in the time of Psammeti- 
chus, but as the whole has not been explored, 
future researches may show that they made 
some additions, which procured them the 
honour of being the builders. The merit of 
ascertaining the site of the Lake of Meeris 
belongs properly to Linant; but the exami- 
nation of Lepsius confirms his statement of 
the existence of a large dyke which has served 
as an embankment. The accounts of the 
ancients, however, are unintelligible, except 
on the supposition that they regarded the 
natural lake of the Birket-el-Qorn, which re- 
ceived the surplus water, as well as the arti- 
ficial reservoir near the Labyrinth, as parts of 
the Lake of Meris.* Herodotus describes the 
Birket-el-Qorn, but passes over the reservoir, 
while Pliny mentions only the reservoir. 
These instances from the Fyoum are a strik- 
ing proof how vague and unreliable are the 
statements of ancient historians, when not 
corrected and filled up by the evidence of 
monuments. 

Middle Egypt had not been wholly neg- 
lected by previous travellers; but as they 
were in general eager to arrive at the city of 
a hundred gates, they had passed slightly 
over all but the grottos of Benihassan. 
Lepsius found at Zaniet-el-Medin and Siout 
(Lycopolis) many rock-tombs, unnoticed be- 
fore, with important memorials of sovereigns 
of very early dynasties. Five of them con- 
tain, several times repeated, the cartouche of 
Papi, the Apappus of Apollodorus and Phiops 
of Manetho, who is said to have reigned 100 
years and lived 106. The translator, not 
contented with this longevity, makes him to 
have lived “‘one hundred and sixty years” — 
exemplum vite a cornice secunde. Cheops, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid, is men- 
tioned in another tomb. At Benihassan, 
Lepsius examined the tomb, so well known 
to travellers, in which the migration of Jacob 
and his family has been supposed to be re- 
presented. Jacob, however, according to his 


fully justi- 


later period. The chief person of this com- 
pany of thirty-seven strangers is named 
Absha—they themselves Aama; they belong 
to a light-complexioned race, one of the four 
varieties by which the population of the 


world, according to Egyptian ethnology, was | i 
| expedition explored that long bend of the Nile 


distinguished. Lepsius believes them, though 
not Israelites, to be of Semitic race—the pre- 
cursors of the Hyksos, the Palestinian shep- 
herds, by whom, 
invaded and held in bondage for several cen- 
turies. An account has been given in this 
journal (‘ L. G.,’ 1851, p. 839) of his researches 
‘at El Amarna, and the light which they have 
thrown on the monuments of the sun-wor- 
shippers, which had so much perplexed pre- 
vious inquirers. ; ; 

Passing the cataracts of Syene, the expedi- 
tion ascended the banks of the Nile, and, 
halting at Korosko, entered on their journey 





* Here again the translation has ‘the name Morris occurs 
in the monuments or in Manetho;” the original, “‘ neither 


in the monuments nor Manetho.” 








not long after, Egypt was | 


across the desert to Meroe by the same route 
in which the army of Cambyses so nearl 
perished. The first part of the march is 
through a wild and monotonous valley of 
sandstone rock; the surface of it was black- 
ened like charcoal, but every fissure in the 
strata was filled with a bright yellow sand, 
which had poured down like a torrent into 
the valleys. Neither a tree nor a tuft of 
grass was anywhere to be seen, nor any 
animal except the vultures and crows feedin 
on the carcase of the last camel that ha 
srenge A scene of yet more fearful deso- 
ation succeeded, after two days’ march, the 
Bahr Bela ma, or river without water, a sandy 
plain extending everywhere to the horizon. 
Beyond this the sand-rock ceases, and the 
traveller enters a region of granite and por- 
phyry, which have here and there a scanty 
vegetation, and in which natural receptacles 
are found, retaining during a great part of 
the year the rain which falls in the month of 
May. The ninth day brought the travellers 
safely to Abu Hammed, where they drank 
again of the waters of the Nile, doubly grate- 
ful after the scanty and brackish supplies of 
the desert, and the illusions of the mirage, 
which the Arabs expressively call the “ River 
of Satan.” 

To explore the remains of Meroe, known 
chiefly through the works of Cailliaud and 
Hoskins, to copy their inscriptions more com- 
pletely than had been practicable to these 
travellers, and to determine the relation of 
Ethiopian and Egyptian art and _ religion, 
was one of the principal objects of the expe- 
dition, and it has been completely answered. 
Instead of monuments transcending in anti- 

uity those of Egypt, and a written character 
the parent of its hieroglyphies, everything in 
Meroe is modern and derivative. The records 
of the old Ethiopian monarchy, that of Tishaka 
and Sabaco, do not extend further south than 
Napata; those of the monarchy of the Can- 
daces are of the Ptolemaic and Roman times. 
This last dynasty is known by the names of 
its queens, not kings, and it is curious that 
the genealogies of the Bega, whom Lepsius 
considers as descendants of the Ethiopians of 
Meroe, were carried on through Aa, and 
not males. He found a modern Candace with 
the title of Nasr (Victoria) reigning at Soriba, 
on the Blue River, and was informed that 
among the southern tribes the court and 
upper ministers are all women. This pre- 
dominance of the female sex is not confined 
to courts. Among the common people it is 


wife, but the reverse. These facts rather 
interfere with a pleasing theory, that the re- 
lative position of woman is a test of civilisa- 
tion. 

Returning from the south, the Prussian 


from Abu Hammed to Korusko, which oo | 
had avoided before by their short cut through 
the desert, and the monuments of Napata, 
the Isle of Argo, Tombos, Soleb, and Semneh, 
were inspected and drawn. Perhaps the most 
curious of the results of this expedition was 
the discovery of inscriptions at Semneh, in- 
dicating, in the judgment of Lepsius, that in 
the reign of that Amenemha by whom the 
Lake of Moris was constructed, the height 
of the annual inundation was twenty-four 
feet above its greatest modern rise. Geolo- 
gists were startled, as well they might, at a 
discovery which seemed to imply a subsidence 
of twenty-four feet in the bed of the Nile in 


_ historical times; and Mr. Leonard Horner, in 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











the ‘Edinburgh Journal of Philosophy,’ has 
expressed his doubts of the soundness of 
Lepsius’s conclusions. The question cannot 
be considered as settled till some geologist 
has examined the whole valley of the Nile 
from Semneh to Syene, to see whether its 
phenomena accord with the supposition of 
such an extraordinary change of level. 

The latter part of the volume is occupied 
with an account of an expedition to Mount 
Sinai, in the course of which the author had 
nearly lost his life by wandering in the desert. 
He enters into a long discussion respecting 
the scene of the giving of the law, and replies 
to the criticisms of his former publication— 
‘Sorbal, the true Sinai.’ The question is 
more Biblical than geographical, and, there- 
fore, not suited for discussion here. He re- 
turned from Sinai to Thebes, and, embarking 
at Alexandria, paid a hasty visit to Palestine 
and Syria on his way to Europe. 

Loud complaints have been made by those 
who have travelled in Egypt since the Prus- 
sian expedition, of the spoliations committed 
by them. It is quite clear that they had a 
double object—to explore and illustrate the 
antiquities of Egypt, and to obtain the means 
of furnishing the Museum of Berlin, which 
they have rendered the most interesting in 
Europe. The right to carry off antiquities 
for such a purpose is a question on which the 
traveller to Athens or Thebes will never be 
of the same mind with those who would never 
have seen them in their original site. In 
defence of his own proceedings, Lepsius 
urges, that even while « was at work copy- 
ing the paintings of the tombs near the Pyra- 
mids, the Fellahs were coming with their 
teams to carry off the stones of which they 
were composed. Against this plea of pro- 
tecting antiquities, by removing them to a 
place of safety, is to be set the fact that they 
sometimes perish in the removal. The sarco- 
phagus of Mycerinus is sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean, and Lepsius confesses that, by trans- 
portation and moist sea air, the plaster of the 
tombs which he carried away has peeled off, 
and the colours so fresh and perfect on their 
discovery have entirely faded. Weare at a 
loss to find a justification for one of their 
proceedings. On a stone near the mouth of 
the Great Pyramid they have cut and painted 
eleven columns of modern hieroglyphies, con- 
taining their own names and functions, with 
the praises of their king and queen. Sucha 
liberty taken with a monument to which Lep- 
sius attributes an antiquity of 4000 years, might 


have made King Cheops burst his cerements | 


had anything been left of him. We can only 


attribute it to that superabundant feeling of | 


loyalty and patriotism which shows itself more 


innocently in bonfires and carouses duly re- | 


corded in these pages. 


As specimens of Dr. Lepsius’s Letters, | 


we must now select a couple of extracts. <A 


singular accident befel the travellers during | 


their abode at the pyramids. To die of drought 


has been the fate of many an adventurer in | 
the Libyan Desert, but they had a narrow | 


escape of drowning :— 


«* Winter began with a scene that will ever remain 
impressed upon my memory. I had ridden out to 
the excavations, and as I observed a great black 


| wisest Pharaohs of the New Empire. 
| to the left of the Moqattam Mountains, where the 
| fertile plain borders the eastern arm of the Nile, 


our kitchen is situated. Of our party, Erbkam 
and Franke were only present. Suddenly the storm 
grew to a tremendous hurricane, such as I have 
never seen in Europe, and hail fell upon us in 
such masses as almost to turn day into night. I 
had the greatest difficulty in hunting our Arabs out 
from the cavern, to bring our things to the tombs 
under shelter, as we might expect the destruction 
of our tents at any moment; and it was no long 
time ere first our common tent broke down, and 
then, as I hurried from it into my own, to sustain 
it from thé inside, that also broke down above my 
head. When I had crept out, I found that my 
things were tolerably well covered by the tents, so 
that I could leave them for the present, but only to 
run a greater risk. Our tents lie in a valley, 
whither the plateau of the pyramids inclines, and 
are sheltered from the worst winds from the north 
and west. Presently I saw a dashing mountain flood 
hurrying down upon our prostrate and sand-covered 
tents, like a giant serpent upon its certain prey. 
The principal stream rolled on to the great tent ; 
another arm threatened mine, without quite reach- 
ing it. But everything that had been washed from 
our tents by the shower was torn away by the two 
streams, which joined behind the tents, and car- 
ried into a pool behind the Sphinx, where a great 
lake immediately formed, which fortunately had no 
outlet. 

‘Just picture this scene to yourself! our tents, 
dashed down by the storm and heavy rain, lying 
between two mountain torrents, thrusting them- 
selves in several places to the depth of six feet into 
the sand, and depositing our books, drawings, 
sketches, shirts, and instruments—yes, even our 
levers and iron crowbars ; in short, every thing 
| they could seize, in the dark, foaming, mud ocean. 
| Besides this, ourselves wet to the skin, without 
hats, fastening up the weightier things, rushing 
after the lighter ones, wading into the lake to the 
waist to fish out what the sand had not yet swal- 
lowed ; and all this was the work of a quarter of 
an hour, at the end of which the sun shone radi- 
antly again, and announced the end of this flood 
by a bright and glorious rainbow.” 


Though our readers are no doubt familiar 
with the raptures of some travellers and the 
disappointments of others at the view from 
the summit of the Great Pyramid, they may 
like to see how it speaks to the feelings of an 
antiquary and a scholar :— 

‘The prospect at our feet enchained our at- 
tention. On one side is the valley of the Nile, a 
wide ocean of inundated waters, which, intersected 
| by long and serpentine embankments, broken now 
j} and then by island-like high-lying villages, and 
| overgrown tongues of land, filled the whole plain 
| of the vale, and reached to the opposite mountain 
chain of Moqattam, on the most northerly point of 
which the citadel of Cairo rises above the town ly- 
ing beneath. On the other side, the Libyan desert, 
a still more wonderful ocean of sand and desolate 
rock-hills, boundless, colourless, soundless, ani- 
mated by no beast, no plant, no trace of human 








sharply and plainly, as upon a map. 

‘What a landscape! and with our view of it 
what a flood of reminiscences! When Abraham 
came to Egypt for the first time, he saw these pyra- 


| graves we were standing ; there lived Joseph, and 
ruled the land under one of the mightiest and 
Farther on, 


cloud coming up, I sent an attendant to the tents, | on the other side of Heliopolis, distinguishable 


to make them ready against it, but soon followed | 


him myself, as it began to rain a little. Shortly 
after my arrival, a storm began, and I therefore 
had the tent ropes made fast ; soon, however, there 
came a pouring rain, that frightened all our Arabs, 
and sent them trooping to the rock-tomb, where 


er eneeeetncenemenenenmenn 





by its obelisk, begins the fruitful country of Goshen, 
whence Moses led his people forth to the Syrian 
wilderness. Indeed, it would not be difficult to 
recognise from our position, that ancient fig-tree, 
on the way to Heliopolis, by Matarieh, beneath the 
shade of which, according to the legends of the 


presence, not even by graves ; and between both is | 
the desecrated Necropolis, the general plan and the | 


particular outlines of which unfolded themselves | : . ; , . 
| period, as reflected in the mind of that father, 


| siastical constitutions of our own day. 
| mids which had been built many centuries before | 
his arrival ; in the plain before us lay ancient | 
Memphis, the residence of those kings on whose | 


' researches thus carried out 1s indic 


[Oct. 1¢ 


land, Mary rested with the Holy Ch 


a 
many thousands of pilgrims from all aa at 


sought these wonders of the world 

—we, the youngest in time, and nana “ays, 
decessors of many thousands more who will a 
after us, and behold, and climb these beanies 
with astonishment. I wil] describe no feather | he 
thoughts and feelings that came flooding in at re : 
moments ; there, at the aim and end of the aie 


of many long years, and yet at the actual co 
mencement of our expedition ; there, on the a i: 
of the Pyramid of Cheops, to which the first lak 
of our whole monumental history is fastened in 
moveably, not only for Egyptian, but for univers 
history ; there, where I saw beneath the remark 
able grave-field whence the Moses-rod of science 
summons forth the shadows of the ancient dead 
and lets them pass before us in the mirror of his. 
tory, according to rank and age, with their names 
and titles, with all their peculiarities, customs, and 
associations.” a 
We have given some examples of the er. 
rors of the translation, and now add more. 
Some of them seem to be the result of an 
illegible MS., or careless revision. In two 
consecutive pages (106, 107,) we have “the 
Thebaie culters of the Ptolemies” instead of 
cultus; and “nineteen rock tombs, which we 
all inscribed,” for “ which were all inscribed.” 
Others show imperfect knowledge of German. 
Thus, p. 106, “‘ wenn auch nicht Porphyroge- 


not P.,” to the destruction of the sense. In 
the same passage, the solecism of Ptolemeus 
Lagus is substituted for the Ptolemeus Logi 
of the original. 

Dr. Lepsius’s Letters, some of which hare 
already found their way into the journals of 
literary Europe from the columns of the 
Prussian ‘ Staatszeitung,’ treat mainly of the 
personal narrative of the expedition, but con- 
tain incidental information respecting the 
results of the travellers’ researches, which 
has been gladly received in Germany, with 
the revision of the author, in a collected form. 








Hippolytus and his Age; or the Doctrine and 
Practice of the Church of Rome under Com- 
modus and Severus: and ancient and modern 
Christianity and Divinity compared. By 
Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D.C.L. 
Four vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 

[Second Notice. ] 
Havine in the first two volumes presented 
| the critical part of his work, in the first philo- 
| logically, in the second philosophically and 
| historically, Dr. Bunsen proposes to reco: 
struct an authentic model of the church in 
the age of Hippolytus. Taking him as the 
representative of Christian knowledge a0 
| practice in the beginning of the third century, 
he first prepares a picture of the Ante-Nicene 





as Fel ait Ge 
proceeding in conclusion to contrast that 


picture with the theological creeds and = 
° ° . . ° : 7] is 
following out this idea, the third vor 2 
occupied with a summary of the a if 
. . . ° ° 2 > *) vs vv 
of ancient Christianity under the headings 0 


‘the ‘Church and House Book’ and the ‘Law 


The nature of the 
ated in the 
tion to the 


Book’ of primitive times. 


following passage of the introduc 
third volume :— < 

“‘T have made, in the Text-Book itself eet 
Notes to it, for the first time, 4 complete — 
of all that is genuine in the so-called Aposteuct 


. onan reeds, geneT™ 
Ordinances, and, besides, of all the c first three 


: . ~mns of the 
_ liturgical forms, psalms, and hymn ich occur 


centuries (omitting only the canticles W 


nitus,” ‘‘ even though not P.,” is rendered ef 
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he ical writings of the New Testament), 
a have submitted them to critical analysis and 
, explanation. In like manner I have, for 
be time, elucidated, with some success, the 
=n and shown the gradual extension and inter- 
sn of the records of the earliest ecclesiastical 
ager the Apostolic Canon. Whatever is ex- 
Jaded from this collection is not genuine. Every 
Christian reader is now enabled to judge for him- 
elf of the value of certain opinions respecting the 
‘ant Church : the critical scholar will find the 

‘nal texts exhibited more correctly than in the 
gorks of Usher, Cotelerius, and others. 

#“Asto the Liturgies in the Fourth Volume, I 
have given and restored all which remains to us of 

vine sacramental texts of the Eastern and West- 
sm Churches, from the second to the sixth cen- 
tary. I have, in particular, exhibited, restored, 
snd explained the really ancient elements in the 
Liturgies of the Churches of Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Constantinople, or in those of St. James, St. 
Mark, Cyril, Basil, and Chrysostom. I have en- 
deayoured to reconstruct the ancient Gallican 
Litargy, and have shown the Canon of the Roman 
Mass to be a patchwork, the original elements of 
sich may be restored by a critical process. 

“As to modern times, I have given, in the 
Seond Part of the Third Volume, a documentary 
view of the history and idea of the Christian sacri- 
fee and Eucharistic service, according to the dif- 
ferent epochs of the Liturgy of the Episcopal 
Churches of England, Scotland, and the United 
States. 

“Both Volumes are thus destined to make the 
picture of the ancient Church available to ourselves, 
and to hold it up as a mirror to our own age. For 
this purpose I have therefore exposed the contrast 
which the Medieval, and in part the Protestant, 
Churches exhibit to that of the Apostolic age, and 
Ihave appealed to the Sacred Records as the Code, 
and toChristian conscience as to the judge. Ihave 
also reverently intimated on what basis a national 
and catholic restoration might be founded, and an 
organic development be prepared, of those elements 
of Christian constitution and worship and of the 
whole Christian life which the primitive Church 
exhibits to us.” 


The most original and ingenious part of | 


Dr. Bunsen’s work is found in the beginning 
of the fourth volume, entitled ‘The Apology 
of Hippolytus.’ He supposes the ancient 
bishop of the port of Rome to ‘re-visit the 
glimpses of the moon’ in this our nineteenth 
century, and after a journey to Lyons. the 
seat of the bishopric of his master and friend 
Ireneus, to come to England, where he 
addresses a speech to an assembly of Christian 
friends on the ides of August, 1851, sixteen 
hundred and sixteen years after his martyr- 
dom. Under this ideal form, the author pre- 
sents the substance of his own ideas of the 
spirit of the time of Hippolytus, and of that 
it which we live. Into the details of the 
speech we cannot enter; but must express 
our admiration of the skill and good taste 
with which the historial romance is managed. 
inst some of the philosophical topics we 

ve the same objections to urge which we 
lave adduced in ‘our review of the more 
formal treatise of Dr. Bunsen, in the second 
volume, on the Philosophy of Church History. 
ut he deserves high praise for the adroit 
manner in which, in this ideal speech of Hip- 
olytus, the leading points of the critical and 
torical researches of the previous parts of 
oe work are presented, and for the delicate 
4y in which the results of these researches 
‘re applied to the controversies of the present 
a Apart from the theological and eccle- 
M cal subjects of the discourses, there are 
me political allusions put into the mouth of 
ancient bishop, expressing Dr. Bunsen’s 
British Constitution, and of 

ty in England. The remarks on the 








English Commonwealth are alike honourable 
to Dr. Bunsen and flattering to the country 
which possesses the good esteem of so intelli- 
gent and practical an observer of social and 
political affairs :— 

“What I admire most among you, is what I 
consider to be your great and lasting monument in 
the history of the world. You have created a com- 
monwealth, where two things are united which that 
great pagan, Tacitus, thought irreconcilable, liberty 
and government. And if I search into the nature. 
origin, and growth of this your commonwealth, I 
find it to be the fruit of true Christian principles, 
of Christian self-government and merey. All that 
striking order and energy which reign in this 
country, all the wisdom and zeal of your senators 
and areopagitic judges, the general respect for the 
law among the people, as well as all those great 
and mighty external works which people admire so 
much, seem to me to originate in your truly public, 
and let me say, Christian spirit. For Christianity 
is intended to establish law and self-government, 
first in every individual, next in domestic life, and 
in public society. Christianity is to convince 
people of the eternal love of God, and to make 
them love their fellow-creatures as brethren, in 
order to enable them, through such love, to erect a 
godlike. rational, and just, and consequently a free 
commonwealth. Wherever, therefore, I find the 
forms of public liberty, I inquire first, whether the 
people have the law in themselves; whether there 


| be in them, individually, liberty, which is self- 
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| government, and charity, which is mutual faith : 


and where I find that to be the case, I know from 
history and my own experience that it is the 
work of Christianity. Now with you this is so evi- 
dently.” 

Very noble, too, are the views, and sound 
the counsels which Dr. Bunsen, under the 
guise of the peroration of the speech of Hip- 
polytus to the assembly, addresses to Eng- 
lishmen in reference to the great conflict of 
opinions which he describes as coming upon 
the nations of Christendom :— 


“« And now, be worthy of your fathers and true 
to yourselves, and fear not the issue of the great 
religious and social struggle which is drawing near. 
The enemies of liberty of conscience, who wish to 
use the civil liberties you have so dearly gained, 
for introducing again sacerdotal encroachment and 


tyranny, are impotent, if you combat them with | 


the weapons of the Spirit and of Light. Their 
days are numbered. The history of the world runs 
against them like a mighty spring-flood of heaven. 


Their failure and their judgment are written with | 


letters of blood in the history of the world down to 
this your day. They have no living root in the 
past and present, and none therefore in the future. 
The present state of that world which they have 
taught and swayed cries up to heaven against them 
with blood and tears and sighs; and the confusion 
around them becomes every day more and more 
confounded. They sowed the counter-reformation 
three hundred years ago, and they have reaped 
revolutions wherever that seed took root; they 
lighted up civil war and kept it up for one hundred 
and fifty years; and now, wherever they reign, 
there is rebellion, anarchy, or tyranny: they are 
at this moment sowing a bloody counter-revolution, 
and they will reap destruction. ' » . 

‘‘ The first natural day of reformed theology and 
Protestant Church government is gone. Childrer 


of light! sit not in darkness and sleep not the sleey) | 
Light your torches at that intellectar | 


of death. Z es 
sunbeam in Scripture and within yourselves, wih th 
both nature and universal history majestic: /ly 


reflect ; and awaken the dawn of the young day of ) 


the earth by intellectual hymns of praise, respon led 
to by a life of self-sacrificing love for the gru-rth 
and advancement of truth and justice among m tn- 
kind, the only, but the indestructible, foundat on 
of social union, of political freedom, and of all 
earthly happiness.” 
The last sentence of this quotation exhibits 
both the strength and the weakness of Ur. 





Bunsen’s principles, and illustrates the spirit 
of the philosophy in which his work is written. 
Protestant Christianity he acknowledges to 
be “the only foundation of social union, of 
political freedom, and of all earthly happiness.” 
Scripture he acknowledges to be the main 
source of Christian truth, as opposed to the 
traditions and decrees of the Church. But 
along with Scripture, and co-ordinate with it, 
he places * the light within man’s soul,” which 
is the fundamental dogma of rationalism. 
Bibliolaters—as Dr. Bunsen calls those who 
reverence the Bible as the only authentic 
source of Divine revelation—bibliolaters do 
not depreciate reason in its own province, nor 
withhold due regard from the light of nature. 
But the truths obtained through the medium 
of Divine revelation, and those acquired by 
/ human observation in the worlds both of mind 
and matter, differ not in degree only but in 
ikind. Right reason receives both, but re- 
cognises the distinctness of their origin. By 
revealed truths we understand those which 
it would have been impossible for man 
apart from Divine communication to obtain. 
Whereas the highest manifestations of reason 
or of conscience form only a department of 
that wide domain of natural truth of which 
man is the minister and the interpreter. In 
the absence of revelation, the principles of 
natural religion are a law to man. Where 
scripture or the written law comes, the natu- 
ral authority of reason ceases, not being op- 
posed or contradicted by the new power, but 
just as the authority of a vicegerent is super- 
| seded in the presence of the sovereign. The 
worst fault of rationalism is the tendency to 
make these two authorities co-ordinate, re- 
| gardless of the presence of moral evil in the 
| world and in the mind, by which the perfec- 
tion of nature as a rule is marred. The tes- 
timony of Scripture as to the spiritual dark- 
ness of man is only an echo of what all sound 
philosophy declares on this subject. There 
are great and good men among Roman Ca- 
tholic as well as Protestant writers, such as 
Pascal in his ‘Thoughts,’ whose arguments 
render rationalistic theology impossible to 
any disciple of the modern inductive pniloso- 
phy of Lord Bacon. As to the much vaunted 
axiom of Kant, that ** positive religion pre- 
supposes reason,” wh ever denied that, 
-and he only states, with a vast amount of 
metaphysical mystery, the fact that revelation 
comes to man as an intelligent and rational 
being. But when to reason is ascribed the 
discovery of any Divine truth as well as the 
intelligent reception of it, there is a com- 
mencement of false philosophy and of unsound 
theology. Either natural knowledge is un- 
duly exalted, or the value of Scripture as a 
| divine communication is depreciated. Hence, 
| along with rationalistic tenets, there is always 
a low view taken of Inspiration and of Reve- 
lation. In Dr. Bunsen’s work this is chiefly 
| apparent in that portion which he says was 
| written twenty years ago, to the introduction 
| of which in connexion with ‘ Hippolytus and 
his Age’ we have in our former notice stated 
our objections. We regret to have occupied 
so much of our review with these subjects, 
but the merits of the philological and histori- 
cal portions of the work are too obvious to 
| require detailed notice, and the erudition, 
/acuteness, and enthusiasm of the author are 
too apparent to call for formal praise. In the 
analysis of the Christian documents of the 
_ante-Nicene age an important contribution to 
the literature of theology is made, and the 
| critical comments on the ancient texts of 
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Christian authors, and on the public formu- 
laries of the Chureh, will be appreciated by 
scholars and divines. 

The growing tendency in this country, es- 
ponent since the time of Coleridge, unduly 
to exalt German rationalism, and the support 
er to this school by the present work, have 
ed us to point out the unsoundness of the philo- 
sophical portion of the treatise. We He eH 
ledge the services of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
and their followers in Germany and England, 
in vray bay 8 the foundations of Popish cre- 
dulity, but they have done nothing for the 
building up of Protestant faith. 








—— 


Beatrice; or, the Unknown Relatives. 
Catherine Sinclair. Bentley. 
Miss Srxctarr has invented a very good 
story; but has not told it well. From the 
moment that Beatrice Farinelli appears on 
the scene, the reader cannot help awaiting 
with impatient curiosity the issue of her ex- 
traordinary adventures. Never in the tales 
of the times of giants and fairies and evil 
genii was any soul beset by so many troubles, 
and surrounded with so many dangers, as 
this poor child is by the Papists and Jesuits 
who are made to plot against her. She 
finally escapes from the meshes in which she 
is again and again entangled, and the tale 
closes with the satisfactory conclusion of a 
high and happy marriage. Interest in her 
fate is kept up through strange vicissitudes 
of trial, amusing by their variety, but pro- 
voking by their absurdity. The author cer- 


By 


. . ee: 
cag succeeds in sustaining strong sympathy 
for.the heroine of the tale, and in exciting 


strong indignation against the Popish ma- 
chinations which it is the object of the work 
to illustrate and expose. ut the circum- 
stances of the plot are so improbable, the 
scenes so unnatural, the narrative so con- 
fused, and the dialogues so artificial, that we 
close the last volume with poor idea of Miss 
Sinclair’s powers as a aovéliat. The book is 

ood from the intrinsic interest of the sub- 
ject, in spite of the unskilfe ]manner in which 
it is treated. We must read, just as we feel 
we must listen to some messenger, however 
disagreeable, who has something to relate 
which it is important for us to know. 

The scene is chiefly laid in the Highlands 
of Scotland, on the estate of the Earl of 
Eaglescairn, a Roman Catholic peer of an 
ancient family. The next estate of Cairngo- 
rum belongs to the chief of the Clanalpines, 
Sir Evan Clanalpine, a brave pious Presby- 
terian soldier. The other inmates of Eagles- 
cairn and Cairngorum Castle are early in- 
troduced —the Countess of Eaglescairn, a 
foolish vain woman; her sister, Lady Strath- 
arden; Father Eustace, a Jesuit chaplain 
and confessor to the family; Lady Edith 
Tremorne, aunt of Sir Evan, the sister of his 
mother, ‘ta good old English gentlewoman, 
widow of a Devonshire clergyman;” and 
young Allan Macalpine, nephew of the chief, 
and heir of Cairngorum Castle, whose father, 
Sir Robert, is in India. 

The parish clergyman, the doctor, an Epis- 
copal minister, farmers and cottagers of the 


* . . i 
neighbouring village of Clanmarina, make up | 


the dramatis persone of the first act. On 
the very day that a joyous féte was to be 
held in the grounds of Cairngorum, to cele- 
brate the thirteenth birthday of the young 
Clanalpine, a dreadful storm raged, and a 

vessel is wrecked on the shore. Sir. 
Evan and his men save the crew, and espe- | 


cially a foreign lady with a child and an 
attendant. is event causes no small stir 
in the country side, and when it is found that 
it is a Spanish ship, and the shipwrecked 
sufferers are Catholics, Father Eustace takes 
double interest in the affair. The lady and 
her servant are taken to Eaglescairn, while 
Lady Edith retains charge of the beautiful 
child rescued by her nephew. ‘Years roll 
on,” in the approved style of novel life, during 
which there is an unaccountable estrangement 
between the two families, and the mother and 
child are as much separated as if the Pacific 
Ocean divided them. Beatrice grows up a 
noble and lovely girl, and her heart is knit 
to that of Allan Macalpine. The old chief is 
killed by a fatal accident while decr-stalking, 
and the estate and title pass to Sir Robert. 
The Spanish lady and her attendant myste- 
riously have disappeared from the story, 
having been removed by Father Eustace to 
a convent at Inverness, and Allan is abruptly 
summoned to Rome to mect his father. Then 
commences the thickening plot of Popish in- 
fluence, the workings of which have already 
from time to time appeared in the course 
of village events. Allan’s parting with Beatrice 
had been a sad scene, but was soothed by 
promises of constant correspondence. At 
first frequent letters arrived, but gradually 
at longer intervals; and, at length, Beatrice 


was to her more than her own mother could 
be. The description of the charitable labours 
of these pious ladies in the village of Clanma- 
rina, and of the proselytizing counterplots of 
Father Eustace and his associates, is one of 
the best parts of the story. But what was 
the meaning of Alian’s silence? 

We must mention here that old Sir Evan 
had been so alarmed by the incessant attempts 
of Father Eustace to gain influence over hia 
nephew, that he had obtained from Oxford a 
tutor, who was, as he supposed, a staunch 
Protestant. This Mr. Talbot turned out to 
be a Jesuit in disguise, and, stranger still, an 
uncle of his own, who had been adopted in 
childhood by a relative who sent him to 
school at St. Omer. Between the Oxford 
tutor and Father Eustace an understanding 
soon arose, and their combined efforts hac 
ever since been seeking the corruption of the 
unsuspecting inmates of Heatherbrae Cottage, 
whither Lady Edith and Beatrice had re- 
moved on the death of Sir Allan. Mr. Talbot, 
or Father Ambrose, more rightly called, ac- 
companies Allan to Rome to meet Sir Robert, 


grace, under the care of Lady Edith, who | 


[Oct. 16 


but not a line appeared. Brery nicht fa 
and Beatrice promised each ether eine Edith 
ing, but every morning brought only dies morn. 
ment, for the postman seemed to have ee 
his way to the house. ongotten 

“‘ The sorrowful suspense and anxiety of Beatri 
became gradually visible in her aspect. The bes’ 
smile on her lip became dimmed, the bloc 4 
treated from her cheek, her step lost ions 
buoyant elasticity, and her fine rich voice to "ys 
sadder tone. But her long suspense was cae 

* , . S greati 
relieved by the entire sympathy of Lady Edith 
who well knew all her feelings and right-minde! 
affections ; therefore they spoke without reserve 
discussing every vicissitude of thought that oe. 
curred to either on the subject. The ideas of both 
recoiled from any suspicion that prosperity and 
independence could so change Allan as to make hin 
heartlessly forget old feelings and old friends. No! 
his very last letter had been more than ever full of 
affection, but so mournfully, so almost despondingly 
expressed, that they wondered and grieved anew 
every time they read it, deploring over an extreme 
of sorrow thatina religiously constituted mind like 
Allan’s seemed to them both perfectly inexpli- 
cable, for it appeared to be a sorrow without 
hope. Beatrice, in reading it over for the hun. 
dredth time, felt as if the tide of her own hap- 
piness had indeed ebbed for ever, she knew not 
why, and that her bark was unaccountably 





stranded. Allan must be ill, she thought, or 


| his letters had miscarried ; but he could not be 


| unfaithful to his old friendship and his first love ; 


seemed to be forgotten. She grew, however, j and Lady Edith knew him better. They knew 
in wisdom and resignation, and every Christian | him thoroughly, and trusted him entirely. Yet 


i 
} 
} 
| 
j 
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his own brother-in-law. To estrange Allan 
from Beatrice was part of the plot, and the 
stoppage of their correspondence is easily 
explained:— 

**The news at length reached Heatherbrae, in a 
few lines written at <Allan’s request by the soi- | 
| disant Mr. Talbot, now acknowledged as his uncle 
Mr. Ambrose, that Sir Robert never having re- 
| covered from a coup de soleil which struck him in 
| India, had very suddenly expired, and Allan was 
| now therefore unexpectedly plunged in a sea of 
| business, as well as into a new cause of most heart- 
| felt sorrow. It seemed to Lady Edith from this | 
moment, as if the death of his father had affected 
the spirits of Allan to a degree scarcely account- 
able, considering how little they had ever met. 
His letters from henceforth became every day more | 





| rare as well as more melancholy, and even his 


handwriting, bold and beautiful as it had once | 
been, grew careless, hurried, and almost illegible. | 
In the last that reached Heatherbrae he complained 


of being ill, and after that, months passed away, | he worked on the mother 


| captain of the Spanish ship, the mo 
he sailed in a vessel in which his 
| found him a passage, 


-wreck. The man was under oat aa 
| Eustace not to reveal all, but it was ¢ 


the mother, who thought that 


Allan’s heart could not be fickle or unworthy. She 


why was he silent? Bright tears started into the 
young girl’s eyes, and trickled down her cheeks like 
dew-drops on a rose, but not a doubt of Allan's 
truthfulness and sincerity darkened her thoughts. 
‘I cannot guess how Allan is situated,’ said Bea- 
trice to Lady Edith ; ‘ but we know how he feels. 
Oh, he cannot already have forsaken us!’ 

‘* When Lady Edith looked at that lovely face, 
she felt that it was impossible. The smile of 
Beatrice, her voice, her expression, her grace of 
manner, were never to be eclipsed in the memory 
of any one who had once beheld her ; but why did 
Sir Allan not write ? It was inconceivable. She had 
heard of letters being intercepted ; could his be so! 
The conjecture was too romantic and too absurd, 
she thought, for an old woman's brain to conceive ; 
and yet Mr. Talbot was his companion, or rather 
‘Father Ambrose ’—a Jesuit ; and what limits are 
there to the manceuvres which are allowable, or 
even laudable, to compass the ends of a Jesuit, 
when the end sanctifies any means !” 


It afterwards gradually is told to the sor- 
rowing Lady Edith that Sir Allan has become 
a pervert to popery, and that all the early 
associations of the happy days at Cairngoram 
are broken. And now the wolf Eustace seems 
to have the lamb Beatrice in his power. In 
her grief and sadness he often _contrives to 
throw himself in her way, and gives dark 
hints of his possessing the whole secret of her 
parentage, and offers an interview with er 
mother. She tells all to Lady Edith, who 
was pee] by this confirmation of what 


Sir Allan had told her during his life. The 
moment before 


deliverer 
had confessed to Sir 
Evan that there had been foul play at Eagles. 
cairn, in connexion with the destruction 0 


cide os saved from the 
the ship’s papers which were h to Father 


P asons for the remov 0 
che mother, who tho her child was 


r; ; the 
lost with the ship. With possession © 
secrets contained in the destroyed papers 


_ Jesuit played his part. The manner mw 


and Beatrice sep* 
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is ted. On the return of Sir 
the plot thickens. A new school- 
: brought from Inverness, to Lady 
*s school at Clanmarina, Mrs. Lorraine, 
out to be another popish accomplice in 
= by whom much mischief is secretly 
The return home of Lord Tona, the 

gon of the Earl of Eaglescairn, begins 
;new turn of the story. At first it appears 
ws ifanother Jesuit was coming on the scene, 
for his début is in disguise as a gardener at 
fleatherbrae. But this was only a plan for 
seeing Beatrice. Lord Iona turns out the 
genius and hero of the tale. He had 
OS ort of Popery by a residence at Rome, 
snd he soon saw the character of the Eagles- 
cairn confessor. His growing attachment to 
Reatrice, and the confusion thrown by him 
into the Jesuit plot, the abduction of Beatrice 
to Inverness, through the aid of Lady Anne, 
the daughter of Lady Stratharden, the dis- 
coveries made there, and the gradual opening 
of Sir Allan’s eyes to the villanies that were 
ing on, are well described. But it is in 


EFL 


of the story are found. 
though not the wickedness, ascribed to Father 


Eustace is superhuman. 


path, and has been overhearing their conver- 
sation. He seduces the belle of the village 
from her home, on the eve of her being mar- 
ried to a fine young farmer on the Cairngorum 
estate, imprisoning her first at Eaglescairn, 
and afterwards at Inverness. Sir Allan is 
ill at Heatherbrae, and in spite of the watch- 
fulness of Lady Edith, and of the faithful 
servant, an old soldier of Sir Evan’s, the wily 

est is found one night at his bedside. The 

ther of the young farmer whose wife he had 
abducted is dying, and the ubiquitous Jesuit 
is at hand to force or to forgeawill. Through 
Mrs. Lorraine and the nurse he tries to kill 
Sir Allan by altering his medicine, and he 
very nearly succeeds in drowning the hated 
lord Iona; and yet this thief, forger, liar, 
seducer, murderer, continues to be the master 
at Eaglescairn, and to be the admired enter- 
tainer of every visitor at the castle. All his 
crimes are done ‘decently and in order,’ ac- 
cording to the rules of the Society of Jesus. 
Miss Sinclair does not err in conceiving such 
acharacter, but in the possibility of his car- 


north. Blind as many may be to what is 
fein on, there is little risk of such things 
being realized in this country as are indicated 
in the following passage, which contains the 
ment of part of the mysterious tale. It 
refers to the escape of Beatrice, along with 
ssie of Clanmarina, from the convent at 
verness, which might have been to them a 
Prison for life. QLady Anne Stratharden hav- 
ing aided in taking Beatrice to the convent, 


oo with Carr the farmer, manages her res- | 
ne, and has a carriage ready for the fugi- 


tives :-— 


fig 

cimed ny ¥8Y away | We are safe!’ ex- 
gg ssie, in a tone of the deepest thankful- 
yo ut you little know, Miss Farinelli, what 

ro ithas been. All within those walls are 
deg every secret they can overhear, 
a mig it have been discovered. That poor 

ney call a maniac told me much. I heard 


Cries one day, and stole in the night-time to 
For twelve long years she has been their | 


her cell. 


ew And oh, Miss Farinelli, when you hear 
oa she 1s,—if I dare tell that secret,—what then 

“Jour feelings be ?” 
Tell me! Speak !’ exclaimed Beatrice, who 


"ftom the tone of Bessie that something very 





strange was about to be revealed. ‘ Who is that 
unfortunate prisoner ? 

‘* When you were cast ashore a helpless child | 
at Clanmarina, you had an attendant. She was a | 
trusty Protestant, who had been the devoted com- 
panion of your deceased mother, and had promised 
your father in his dying hour that you should be 
brought to Clanmarina, and delivered safely to 
those he had appointed your Protestant guardians.’ 

“* «Bessie! goon! Who were these ?—tell me | 
all instantly! Oh, how strange and bewildering! | 
Who were my parents? Tell me, and I shall | 
bless you.’ 

“* «The last Lord Eaglescairn had a second gon, 
whom he disowned for having married a Spanish 
lady. She died five years after your birth. He 
had been himself in declining health, and did not 
long survive ; but his last act was to place you in 
the charge of Theresa Da Hosta, your cousin, with 
all the papers which would prove you entitled to 
the property here, and toa Spanish estate from 
your mother.’ 

“ *Tmpossible !’ exclaimed Beatrice, in breath- 
less astonishment ; ‘it cannot be !’ 

‘* « Perfectly true,’ continued Bessie, a wan smile 








{| was communicating. 


these plots that the greatest improbabilities | 
The cleverness, | 


If Lord Iona and | 
Beatrice are ever walking, he crosses their | 


me on his schemes in a latitude so far. 





stealing over her lovely face, at the good news she 
‘That ship, as it entered the 
_ little harbour of Clanmarina, being wrecked, you 
_were, by astrange coincidence, thrown into the 
| hands of Sir Evan, the very man into whose care 
Theresa had promised to consign you; but she her- 
self most unfortunately fell to the charge of 
Father Eustace, who soon discovered that if your 
rights became known, his obedient tool, Lord 
Eaglescairn, might be deprived of that fortune and 
estate to which he then believed himself entitled, 
| and which Father Eustace himself could now squan- 
der at his own pleasure and for his own purposes.’ 

‘* €Go on,’ said Lady Anne, impatiently. ‘ How 
the plot thickens! I never read a more romantic 
romance !’ 

** «Tt indeed became so at last,’ continued Bessie, 
rapidly. ‘The papers were all taken from Theresa, 
and she was offered countless wealth to embark 
with the Spanish crew for her native country, leav- 


| it and its bountiful Provider. 





ing you, an unknown foundling, behind ; but her 
strong Protestant conscience judged for itself that 
this would be wrong. She would listen to no terms 


should be brought up by Sir Evan, a Protestant, 
with ali your rights acknowledged. This was evi- 
dently not for the interest of the Popish Church, 
and therefore Theresa Da Hosta has been a martyr 





} 


| endured the slow consuming torture of years to 
| fulfil her duty. The abbess calls Theresa's cell 
| ‘Rome,’ and if any one ever inquired for her, as 


| Sir Evan once did, they answered that ‘She is gone | 


>>? 


to Rome. 


| 

| But we have not space to give any more of 
‘the story, which ends in the confusion of 
| Father Eustace and his associates, and the 
| pairing off of Lord Iona and Beatrice, Sir 


While the exaggerations of the tale make it 
| less likely to be useful than it otherwise might 


have been, there are some points on which its | 
| practical bearing is direct on a of the | 
The cruelties, if not crimes, that are | > in nd I 
| eammi ; : : wy | In consequence of this intermixture, it is almost 
committed in convents require that they |“? coneed 


day. 


should be open to government inspection. 
Recent trials have disclosed cases as bad as 
those described in the ideal convent at Inver- 
ness. The language of Mr. Thackeray, in 
his ‘Irish Sketch-Book,’ after visiting a con- 
vent at Cork, will meet the sympathy of every 
generous Catholic as well as Protestant reader. 
It is quoted by Miss Sinclair 
written preface:— 


but the restoration of her papers, and that you | 


in that dungeon for twelve years, branded as a | 
lunatic, and maltreated as if she were a dangerous | Shows its preponderance so plainly as the 

4 . . ' 
one. Any day she might have obtained her liberty | 
if she would go to Spain and if she would relin- | 
quish your rights, but her conscience told her she | 
had once accepted the sacred trust of a dying | 
| parent, and you see how conscientiously she has | 





Allan and Lady Anne, and Carr and Bessie. | 
| into our nomenclature, that the readers must by no 


** *T came out of the place quite sick ; and look- 


ing before me—there, thank God! was the blue 


spire of Monkstown church, soaring up into the 
free sky,—a river in front rolling away to the sea, 
—liberty, sunshine, all sorts of glad life and mo- 
tion, round about: and I couldn't but thank Hea- 
ven for it, and the Being whose service is freedom, 
and who has given us affections that we may use 
them—not smother and kill them; and a noble 
world to live in, that we may admire it and Him 
who made it—not shrink from it, as though we 


| dared not live there, but must turn our backs upon 


I declare I think, 
for my part, that we have as much right to permit 
Suttee in India, as to allow women in the United 
Kingdom to take these wicked vows, or Popish 
bishops to receive them; and that Government has 
as good a right to interfere in such cases, as the 
police has to prevent a man from hanging himself, 
or the doctor to refuse a glass of prussic acid to any 
one who may have a wish to go out of the world.’” 

Although we have spok:n rather slight- 
ingly of Miss Sinclair’s talent as a writer of 
fiction, allowance must be made for her pre- 
vious inexperience in managing a formal novel. 
If the present story were carefully re-written, 
and condensed into a single volume, ‘ Beatrice’ 
might be ‘a tale for the times,’ both popular 
and useful. 
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Treatise on the Local Nomenclature of the 
Anglo-Saxons, as exhibited in the * Codex 
Diplomaticus Afvi Saxonict.. From the 
German of Hen. Leo, with additional Ex- 
amples and Notes. Lumley. 

Tue translator of this little treatise is well 

known as the editor of two volumes of essen- 

tial value to the English historical student, 
namely, the ‘Chronieque de la Traison et 

Mort de Richart Deux,’ and ‘ Henrici Quinti 

Regis Angliw Gesta,’ both published by a 

society whose labours we regret to find are 

suspended. The present work 1s also an ac- 
ceptable contribution towards a more perfect 
knowledge of our earlier history. We more 
than suspect that many of. our writers who 
take up the watchword of ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ are 
scarcely aware of the magnitude of that ele- 
ment in those things which as Englishmen 
are most dear to us. Nothing, perhaps, 


vast number of Anglo-Saxon names of per- 
sons and places in England, which remain to 
this day unchanged, or so little varying as to 
be easily recognised and identified. When 
Dr. Leo wrote his work, but two volumes of 
the ‘Codex Diplomatieus AZvi Saxonici’ had 
appeared. Of those, however, which were 
sukesananile published, with their invaluable 
hodeineyapale the translator lis availed 
himself, adding a great number of notes of 
his own :— 

‘Dr. Leo,” he observes, ‘‘ has taken a broad and 
enlarged view of the principles upon which the 
Anglo-Saxons gave names to their different settle- 
So many other elements, however, enter 


ss 
"> 


ments. 


means expect to find, in the following pages, a re- 
ference to all the names of our towns and rivers ; 
many must be sought for in old British words, some in 
Norman-French, more in the Danish and Icelandie. 


impossible to predicate—if one may so speak—the 
root of many names, so much are they corrupted. 
Who would have suspected Beau-desert in Buzzard, 
Lygeanbyrig or Lygetun in Leighton (Leighton-Buz- 
zard), Beau-chef in Beachy-Head, or Chdteau- Vert 
in Shotover? The termination stan, stone, has 
in several instances been corrupted into ton or 


| town, as Brixges-stan to Brixton, Bristelmestan to 
in her ably | Brighthamton, &c. In a few secluded villages we 
| may still find among the labouring classes and the 
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small landed oe. names purely Anglo-Saxon. 
One such could be pointed out still inhabited by its 
Foxes, Alders, Stones, Sparrowhawks (Sparhavoc 
was Abbot of Abingdon), and its Martins.” 

These remarks are perfectly true; the vast 
excess of Saxon appellatives is no proof that 
those of Celtic origin do not exist, while the 
fact of undoubted British names being sub- 
scribed as attesting witnesses to Anglo-Saxon 
charters, furnishes direct evidence that the 
invaders did not utterly exterminate the 
Britons, however much they may have hum- 
bled them. The fusion of two such races was 
not, however, effected without strife and 
bloodshed, and victory in those times was 
rarely tempered by mercy. While on the 
subject of Celtic names, we may remark that 
the translator and annotator of this work 
finds among the numerous Anglo-Saxon char- 
ters but one allusion to the cromlech :-— 

‘*The cromlech,” he observes, ‘‘ is only once 
mentioned, I believe, in the charters in connexion 
with a local name, ‘ Rescel-cromlegh.’ The foss 
which surrounded it is recorded. It was situated 
near Kington and Bodenham, Herefordshire. But 
in perusing the apparently uninteresting lists of 
termini in the charters whence the names of places 
in the following pages are taken, we seem to be 
reading one of the Islandic Eddas; for if we do 
not find the names of the Elf-king (all-white), we yet 
find the names of his two sons, Egil and Weland, 
as well as the place of their residence, Ulfdale, with 
avery slight variation, and even a name which 
embodies their father’s nature—Elftown. We are 
thus carried back at once, if not to Druidical, yet 
to Saxon or Scandinavian, and to Pagan England. 
We encounter hoar-stones, rood-stones, and meer- 


stones at every step, the former telling us of a | 


period before the use of deeds in writing, when 





Conquest; nor shall we discover any nation 
among which they are not found; but we 
think Dr. Leo is too ready to assign a ludi- 
crous or ironical meaning to some of the appel- 
latives he adduces, and we cannot subscribe 
to his notion that Cold Harbour, meaning, as 
we conceive, shelter from the cold—a road- 
side inn, and nothing more, though the learned 
have essayed to prove the contrary—was 
bestowed on places in an ironical sense. 
‘‘Names,” observes Dr. Leo, “ often speak 
for themselves where such clues are wanting, 
thus, Lygetun (the village of falsehoods), 
Eglesburh (gel is a proper name, and de- 
notes virwm acerbum, odiosum), A®glesford, 
Eglesthorp, Zglesworth, &c. &c.” On this 
the translator very properly remarks that 
Kemble refers the derivation of these towns 
to Eigil, the brother of Weland, whose An- 
glo-Saxon name, as he considers, would have 
been AXgel. The following remarks are inte- 
resting to those who would trace the first 
Anglo-Saxon settlers in England :— 


‘* By the study of the first component of Anglo- 
Saxon names of places we find the race at the time 
of its establishment in England professing a reli- 
gion and mythology identical with that of other 
German tribes. We also perceive that even before 
the poems which have perpetuated German fables 
of animals were in existence, popular attention was 
directed after a certain innate poetical manner to 
the very same animals which figure in these fables. 
So far as it fell under the notice of the public eye, 
we find the vegetable kingdom forming a distinct, 
I had almost said, a poetical circle. The reference 
in names to the life of the sportsman, the herds- 
man, and the agriculturist, characterises the settle- 


| ment ; allusions to the preparation of salt (sealtera- 


stones and trees were the ‘vouched signature and | 
proof’ of some solemn covenant made on the spot | 


(witness the wedding-stones and bride-stones men- 
tioned in the ‘ Archwologia,’ vol. xxv. pp. 54, 55). 
We pass the holy-wells celebrated for their healing 
properties, and we walk on the numerous vad//a, or 
along the grim foss-dykes. We hear of Woden, 
Scyld, and Thor ; we see the traces of the ‘devilish 
anger’ of the one, and of the thundering ham- 
mer of the other deity; we are scared by Gog, 
giants, and other fabulous creatures. But then by 
the names Wittan-ig, Wittan-mor, Wittan-mer, 
and Reddan-stan, we are informed of those national 
and provincial meetings for self-government which 


have always characterised our race; whilst the | 
bee-hive stand and bee-keeper remind us of the | 
penchant of our ancestors for mead, a habit retained | 


for many centuries, for even in Henry the Fifth’s 
time twenty ‘tonneaux’ of honey were exported 
at once to Harfleur, for the use of the English gar- 
rison there.” 
In our opinion the peculiarity of Anglo- | 
Saxon orthography often renders the deriva- 
tion of proper names extremely ambiguous. 
Of this Dr. Leo appears to be fully aware ; 
indeed, this work affords many proofs of it, 
and he is in some places set right by his 
translator. Jdem sonans has too often led to 
egregious mistakes among etymologists ; but 
in one instance our author, setting even this 
at nought, supposes Hline, a bank or wall of 
earth, to be identical with the old German 
chlinga, the modern German ‘/inge—running 
waters! This is the less excusable as the 
word so frequently occurs in the mention of 
Anglo-Saxon boundaries ; moreover, it is not 
quite obsolete in our English provincial dia- 
lects, in which Jinchard signifies those slips 
of land on the side of a hill which on account 
of their acclivities are left untouched by the 
longh. Those who have perused Mr. Kem- 
le’s learned and interesting dissertation on 
Anglo-Saxon surnames and nicknames will not | 
require proof of their being rife before the 





ae 
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weg, sealt-wic, &c.) are also frequent, and it was 
much accounted of; still no trace whatever of 
mines is found, and such names as our Goldberg, 
Silberberg, Eisenberg, Kupferhiitte, nowhere occur. 
The nation manifestly kept by the oldest customs 
more faithfully than her stay-at-home brethren, 
whose mining is celebrated by Otfried. We gain 
fresh insight into the settlement, in that no mention 


_is made of pine-wood, and comparatively none of 


| fruit-trees. 
| maria are incidentally enumerated in the appurte- 
_nances of an estate, and they then appear retained 
only as a standard part of a Latin formula relating 
to the transfer of property, so that we may doubt 
of their real existence.’ 


the translator remarks that the later volumes 
of the ‘Codex Diplomaticus A®vi Saxonici’ | 
dispel all doubt, since they furnish numerous 
instances to the contrary. 


thy of attentive perusal, involving as they do 
close reasoning and much etymological re- 
search ; but they are too lengthy for extract, | 
and to give them in part would not be ren- 
dering justice to the author. 


In many Anglo-Saxon documents po- 


On the concluding part of this paragraph 


| 


The remarks on the word Thorp are wor- | 


The following exhibits in very faithful co- 





‘Enclosures, landmarks, walls, palings round | 


about, are everywhere indicated, and appear to | 
have been more or less inviolate and sacred through 
legal decrees and popular prepossessions. 
predation of the sacred nature of personal pro- 
| perty throughout Anglo-Saxon cultivation 


An ap- 


' 
} 
| 
; 
| 


: the | 


whole race is imbued with the notion of the secu- | 
rity and the sanctity of private right ; and this is 


only in analogy with what we trace in other Ger 
man tribes, 
may have been in most cases quickset hedges, or 
such may have been planted near them. : 
infer, however, that simple fences of stakes were 

to be found amongst the Anglo-Saxons, as at this | 
; day amongst their descendants in America, where, 


These circuitous fences and palisades | 


We often 
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,mances of Sir Walter Scott. 


[Oct. 1¢ 
indeed, the levelling of forests j ae 
and obligation in cultivation.” S & Tecognised rule 


From the great multitude of 
grew in this Taand (solitary or solar ic 
are repeatedly mentioned in Anglo-Sar, 
charters), there is every reason to believs 
that fences were formed of them b the 
Anglo-Saxons, but it is equally robable tha 
the wattled fence formed by the stake i 
ether was commonly used in the way that w 
see 1t represented in our ancient illuminations, 
We have before us an engraving by Albert 
Diirer in which this hedge is represented 
and it is worthy of remark that it was common 
in Germany. Of the durability of such a 
cong we may judge by the old west coun. 

rhyme given in Akerman’s ‘ , 
Wiltshire Words :’-— ivtoin: 


** An Eldern stake and blackthorn eth 
Will make a hedge to last for wal 


_ But we must conclude our notice of this 
interesting work, rendered doubly curious by 
the commentaries of Mr. Williams, whose 
judicious notes enhance its usefulness, and 
render it of great value to all who would 
study the language and customs of that race 
from which we are proud to trace our 
descent. 











NOTICES. 


Selections from the Poetry of Dryden, including his 

Plays and Translation. John W. Parker & Son. 
WE quite agree with the editor of this volume, 
when he says, in the opening words of the preface, 
that ‘‘the merits of Dryden are not sufficiently ac- 
knowledged at present.” At any rate his works 
are not so much read as they deserve to be by lite- 
rary men. There are good reasons why his poetry 
as a whole is not widely popular, its bulk being 
excessive, and the immorality of many portions 
repulsive. But there is so much to admire, that 
those who know Dryden’s works best praise them 
most. Mr. Fox, in the House of Commons, spoke of 
him as his “‘favourite poet.” Pope, Gray, and Scott 
have written studied eulogies of him, and the best 
judge of all, Samuel Johnson, begins his life with 
more than usual enthusiasm, ‘‘Of the great poet 
whose life I am now to undertake,” &c. To those 
who are little acquainted with Dryden the present 
volume will be acceptable ; although each admirer 
of the poet may think that some passages might 
have been omitted, or others substituted. The 
selection is on the whole made with judgment. 
The prefatory remarks are sensible, in spite of the 


' excusable tendency of the editor to overrate his 


author. 


| Lochlin Ddu, and other Poems. By the Author of 


‘Confessions of a Hypochondriac’ and ‘ Alice 


Offley.’ Skeet. 


| LOCHLIN Dov is a wild romantic tradition of Snow- 


don narrated in lyric verse. The form of the poem, 
and the general style, resemble the metrical ro- 
The opening stanza 
shows well the flowing verse and descriptive skill 
of the author, while the crudeness and confusion 0 


i ines are also apparent :— 
lours the Anglo-Saxon economy when the | language in some of the lines ar - 


sword was abandoned for the sickle :—— 


‘* Snowdon’s peaks are crown’d with snow; 
Yet, by the wild and wandering rill, 
Are Spring and Summer lingering still : 

Their tints with Autumn’s loveliest glow ; 
And hues so rich and soft are seen 
Waving ‘long banks and copsewoods green, 
Decay doth scarce a feature show. 

The wind is bleak on Merion’s hill— 
If it had Winter's northern chill, 
Still on the green had been to-day 
The sylvan sports and frolics gay; __ 
And with the night the minstrel’s ly > 
Had nerv’d all hearts with friendship s fre; 
For, tis the feast of Merion’s heir ; 
A boy of hope and promise rare, 
In whose young eyes and laughing face 
The old retainers of his race, aa 
Sage, warrior, bard, with raptare tra: 
The martial fire that re is line ; 
The majesty, the mind divine; 
His father’s gifts, his mother’s charms, 


Whene'er they greet him to their own rude arms. 
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of the warriors at the feast, Lochlin Ddu, 
ar old family feud with the house of Merion, 
a the toast of the evening being given his 
pice and his language led to a disturbance. He 
to fly from the castle, the rites of hospitality 
he showing him to escape in safety. As it 
some of the armed retainers followed him, 
vd insulted and scourged him. The poem nar- 
nates the story of his revenge. He contrived to 
on of the heir of Merion, and being 
he fled to a cliff on the sea-shore, where 
*, was impossible to seize him, and where no arrow 
could pierce him without endangering the child :— 
« Who saw them, said that they were lost ; 
For merest touch, or balance cross’d— 
Would hurl them down the steep— 
Down the dizzy precipice 
To where the ocean-waters hiss— 
Into the gushy whirlpool’s sweep ; 
That churning Maélstrom of the deep : ' 
* * . 


z. 
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“ They threaten’d, gather’d round, beheld, 
With looks of dread and wordless fear, 
The peril of their lady’s child ; 
But none could aid or venture near. 
To strike with arrow, shot, or spear, 
The fiend who led them such a dance, 
Were easy, yet the blow might glance 
Beside the mark; or, either struck — 
.So fatal were the slightest shock, 
Alike 'twere ruin, dark and wild.” 

The frantic grief of the mother, the threats and 
entreaties of the clansmen, with other events of 
the scene, are graphically described. The tragic 
end of the tale is, that he leaped with the child 
into the ocean abyss, and the poem closes with a 
fine passage on the silent despair of the mother, 
who often used to wander by night near 

“That scene, magnificently lone, 

Where eagles build, and sea birds cry ; 
And ocean’s low eternal moan 

Woo’d her—and answered to her sigh; 
That there it was relief to weep— 
While others knew the sweets of sleep— 

At eve, or night’s pale noon, 

By ocean’s side, lit by the silvery moon.” 

There is good poetry also in some of the minor 
pieces, as in the ‘ Ode to France on the Captivity 
of Abd-el-Kader,’ and the lines on ‘ Resignation.’ 
The Heir of Sherborne ; or, the Attainder. 3 vols. 

Bentley. 

Tat hero of this historical tale is Carew Raleigh, 
theeldest surviving son and heir of the great Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The early part of the reign of 
Charles I. is the time in which the chief events of 
the story occur. There are few personages of note 
in that epoch who are not introduced. King 
Charles and his Queen Henrietta Maria, The Duke 
of Buckingham, Henry Rich, the first Earl of Hol- 
land, the Earl of Carlisle, Anne of Austria, Cardi- 
tal Richelieu, Sir Edward Coke, Lady Hatton, and 
other great names, are mixed up with the tale. 
The special story of the heir of Sherborne, and his 
lovely and interesting cousin, Elizabeth Throck- 
morton, does not occupy a very prominent part 
of the novel, little room being left for bringing 
= individual character, and tracing the events 
tat befal them, on a stage crowded with so many 
distinguished personages. We find, however, that 
love of Carew and Elizabeth ends happily at 
in their marriage. But the attainder was not 
removed, nor was Sherborne restored to its rightful 
owner. The King knighted Carew’s eldest son, 


but the new Sir Walter died early, a fatality | 
Mr. Gurner must not expect to become known as 


‘ppearing to rest on the name. By marriages 
—* the noble blood was transferred to other 
milies, but none of the immediate descendants of 


the brave knight of the time of Elizabeth and | 


James I. added distinction to the name of Raleigh. 
a which the author remarks, that ‘hard as it 
might then seem, destiny in that respect may 
seem to us to have dealt kindly with the memory 
: me illustrious captive, when we reflect how low 
, Ss our land many a name ennobled by great 
has fallen.” 
historical episodes, more than in the general 
uct of the story, that the merit of this novel 
musts. The description of the gaieties at the 


C 
=. the guilty amour of Sir Robert Howard 
be y Purbeck, with the visit of the latter to 
» the astrologer in Whitechapel, the murder 


to give novelty to the narrative of events with the 
outline of which all are familiar. The ‘ Heir of | 
Sherborne’ is a book which, from its subject, may 

be much read, but from the unskilful construction | 
of the tale is not likely to become a standard novel. 


The Romance of the Forum, By Peter 
Burke, Esq. Colburn and Co. | 
For those who hear only the advertising title of | 
this book some explanation of its contents will be | 
necessary. We thought at first we had got some | 
new novel of old classic times, and were prepared | 
for a Roman story, like Lytton Bulwer’s ‘ Last Days 
of Pompeii.’ But a secondary title announces that 
the work consists of ‘ Narratives, Scenes, and Anec- | 
dotes from Courts of Justice.’ It is in fact a collec- 
tion of causes célébres, a scrap-book, not for profes- 
sional study, but popular reading, of the annals of 
crime. The well-chosen motto from Shakspeare | 
explains the object of the book— 
I'll show thee wondrous things, 
Complots of mischief, treason, villanies, 

Ruthful to hear, yet piteously performed.” 
The cases range from Dun, the robber, of Dunstable, 
in the days of Henry I., down to the Duke of Praslin | 
tragedy in 1848. It is a series of true stories stranger 
and wore stirring than any fiction. As to the moral 
tendency of such a work there is room for ques- 
| 


2 vols. 


te 








tion, but none as to its interest for readers who do | 
not allow such considerations to trouble them. As | 
Mr. Burke is much engaged in literary pursuits, and | 
threatens to be a prolific author, we must warn him | 
to be a little more careful in his style, which con- | 
tains many blunders which we are willing to ascribe | 
to hasty composition. We do not know what he | 
means by describing the fate of the poor Duchess 
of Praslin as ‘‘a death unnatural that killed for | 
loving ;” nor do we admire the author's English 
when he says, in reference to the paucity of memo- 
rials of famous trials in our country, that “he in 
novates an attempt, as far as lies in his power, to | 
remedy the defect.” But these are passing faults | 
in a work displaying professional knowledge and | 
some literary ability. 
Snatches of Song. 


By William Gurner. Aylott 
and Jones. 
IN this little volume there are passages of sufficient | 


merit to induce us to give to the book a brief | 





. 
notice. The opening song of ‘The Poor Man to 
his Bride’ is well worded, and good in its feeling if 
not wise in its counsel. From one of the odes, 
‘Such is Life,’ we give three stanzas, where the 
tone of the piece turns from doleful to hopeful 


strains :— 
‘“« Hope’s gay visions soon destroyed, 
Earth’s best pleasures soon enjoyed, 
Leaving but the aching void, 
Such is life ! 
* To cling around one faithful heart, 
Whose tes can purest joy impart ; 
To see it then in death depart, 
Such is life! 


“« Since, then, earthly hopes are vain, 
And pleasures fled come not again, 
Should we not rather strive to gain 

The better life ?”’ 


The acrostic, on the concluding page of the 


j 
i 





volume, is better than most attempts of the kind. 


a poet, but some of his ‘Snatches of Song’ may 
please, and if he can find readers, and is a man of | 
leisure, we do not discourage him from writing | 


| verses. 


ee 


It is in the management of | 
|F.R.S., and George Busk, F.R.S. 


| pical Society, and will contain its transactions, to- 


hateau of Rueil, during Buckingham’s mission to gether with reports of the proceedings of other | 
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SUMMARY. 





Tue first number has appeared of a new scientific 
periodical, entitled The Quarterly Journal of Micro- 
scopical Science, edited by Edwin Lankester, M.D., | 

This journal 


will be the official organ of the London Microsco- 


societies, where investigations with the microscope 
form the sole or a prominent object of association. 
Medical societies, as well as scientific institutions, | 


| directions of this paper will be prized. 


of Buckingham by Felton, and other separate parts | will receive benefit from the concentration of such 
of the story, will be read with interest, the facts of | researches in one publication. Of papers in foreign 
history being mingled with only enough of fiction | 


journals abstracts will be given. Original com- 
munications and correspondence will form an im- 
portant feature of the work, with critical notices of 
books of interest to the microscopist. Such a 
journal has been required as a medium of commu- 
n.cation among the multiplying observers of minute 
structures, and will aid in suggesting, as well as 
serve to record, discoveries and observations. The 
contents of the first number are valuable and varied, 
and the names of more than half a hundred men of 
science are given in a prefatory list, as having 
already promised contributions. Among the ori- 


| ginal communications are papers by Mr. William- 
/ son, Mr. Lister, Mr. Huxley, and one, which is 
| Very appropriate in the first number, ‘‘ Hints on 


the Subject of Collecting Objects for Microscopical 
Examination,” by George Shadbolt. By ber 
cultivators of the science in London the practic 
We must 
not omit to notice the excellence of the lithographic 
illustrations by Mr. Tuffen West. Much of the value 
of this journal will depend on the plates, without 
which descriptions are only vaguely understood, 
There are four plates in this number, and illustra- 
tions will be more or less numerous according to 
the support given to the periodical. 

The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
edited by Dr. William Smith, is continued, the 
present quarterly part being the fourth of the series. 


| Campanice is the last article reached in the five hun- 


dred pages now published. At this rate the single 
octavo volume will be of great size, but the able and 
experienced editor will doubtless provide against 
the undue length of particular articles. ‘The notice 
of the Insule Britannice in this number is valuable 
and interesting. 

In a series of books called The Spiritual Library, 


_a volume by Edward Richar, of Nantes, an Ameri- 


can philosopher, is entitled The Religion of Good 
Sense. There is a great deal of clever writing in the 
book, but the religion described is not that which 
in England is recognised as good sense, and still 
less is it the religion of the Bible. All that is pecu- 
liar in the Christian doctrines is explained away, 
and a speculative sort of natural religion advocated, 
without the authority of the Scriptures as a divine 
revelation being directly denied. 

The Assurance Magazine and Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries for this month contains seve- 
ral original papers of importance, and a large body 
of foreign hw wate connected with the subjects 
of the Journal. Abstracts of the reports of many 
of the leading companies are given. The opening 
paper, by Mr. Charles Jellicoe, ‘On the True Mea- 
sure of Liability in aSystem of Direct Taxation,’ con- 
tains matter worthy of notice by public men, and 
to which recent discussion connected with the in- 
come tax gives present importance. 

An Indian publishing house in the city has pre- 
pared a Military History of the Duke of Wellington 
in India, the narrative being confined to the scenes 
and events of the Duke's life down to his return to 
Europe in 1805. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin as it Is, by W. L. G, Smith, is 
one of the pro-slavery books called forth by the 
work of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. To Englishmen we 
can best give idea of the spirit and object of the 
book by simply transcribing the closing sentences 


| of the tale, in which the author makes the fugitive 


slave no longer to see ‘‘the specious panorama of 
pleasures which freedom unrolled to bewilder his 


| distracted vision,” and has conducted ‘‘ the man— 


born and reared in servitude, with no natural sen- 
sations but those of obedience, and the inheritor of 
no desire except that of happiness—back to the 


land of his nativity—to his master, father, home ! 


He had forgotten his fancied wrongs, and as the 
time rolled on enjoyed life anew. Satisfied with 


his lot, he shared the feelings of his master, as in 


days gone by, and was humbled in his adyersity, 


| and elated with his paeery. And if the reader 


shall at any time chance to travel the high road, 
as it winds up the valley of Shenandoah, above 


| Winchester, he will find no gentleman more hospi- 


table than Mr. Erskine, and no slays more con- 
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tented and happy than Uncle Tom.” Some of the 
characters and scenes no doubt afford a true idea 
of life in the Southern States. If the pictures of 
negro character are more humiliating than in Mrs. 
Stowe’s book, the more will the English reader see 
the disgrace of American slavery, by which fellow- 
men have been kept in mental as well as physical 
degradation. 
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RETURN OF THE ‘PRINCE ALBERT.’ 


THE return of Lady Franklin’s private exploring 
expedition, after twelve months’ fruitless but well- 
bestowed search in the Arctic regions, materially 
increases our faith in the conjectured course of the 
Erebus and Terror up Wellington Channel. Mr. 
Kennedy and his party, pushing south-west by 
Cape Walker, have examined the only points in that 
direction that remained to be explored, and no 
traces of Sir John Franklin's expedition have been 
found. The Prince Albert wintered in Batty Bay, 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, and an exploring party, 
walking and sledging, traversed a distance of 1200 
miles, reaching by the north coast of Somerset a 
newly-discovered channel at Brentford Bay, open- 
ing into a bay twenty-five miles across. About 
the middle of August the Prince Albert was cut out 
of winter quarters, and proceeded to Beechy 
Island. Here she met with the North Star, sta- 
tioned with provisions for the use of the Arctic 
squadron. Sir Edward Belcher had a few days 
before pushed vigorously forward, with the A ssist- 
ance and Pioneer, in open water, up Wellington 


and Intrepid, had gone to Melville Island, to 
deposit a store of provisions on the chance of 


expedition, under the command of Messrs. Collin 
son and M‘Clure. It is now more than two years 
since anything was heard of these navigators and 
their crews, and serious anxieties are beginning to 
be entertained for their safety. The dispatches left 
with the North Star, detailing the course of the 
exploring squadron to this point, having been pub- 
lished at length in the daily papers, it only re- 
mains to give Mr. Kennedy's general and explicit 
official suramary ‘— 





Channel; and Captain Kellett, with the Resolute | 


their serving for the missing Behring Straits’ | 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








“ Admiralty-in- Waiting, Oct. 9. 

“ Sir,—I beg to inform you of my arrival with the Prince 
Albert from the Arctic seas, having reached Aberdeen on 
Thursday evening, at 6 p.m. 

“TJ left the North Star, Captain Pullen, at Beechy 
Island, taking up her winter quarters. All well on board. 

‘Dr. M‘Cormick had just launched his boat in open 
water, with a party, I think, of four men, and was proceed- 
ing to Baring Bay, to ascertain if there was any opening to 
the eastward into Jones's Sound, and with a view of examin- 
ing the cairn and cooking place seen by the Prince of Wales 
in 1848. 

“‘L arrived at Beechy Island on the 19th of August, and 
quitted on the 24th. 

‘* Sir Edward Belcher, with one tender, the Pioneer, 
Lieutenant Sherard Osborn, had proceeded up the Welling- 
ton Channel, in open water, a few days previous to my 
arrival, while Captain Kellett, with the other tender, Cap- 
tain M‘Clintock, had gone in clear water up Barrow Straits, 
towards Melville Island. 

“The Prince Albert wintered in Batty Bay, Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet. 

‘In January, accompanied by Mons. Bellot, of the 
French navy, I proceeded with a sledge and three men, 
alike to visit Fury Beech and to form a first depét. 

‘* Returning to the ship, we again started in February, 
myself in charge of an advance party of five men, and M. 
Bellot, the week following, in charge of a party of seven 
men, having left Messrs. Hepburn and Leask in charge of 
the ship. 

“On M. Bellot coming up with me at Fury Beach, I 
found it necessary to send him back again to the ship, in 
order to bring down further supplies, and it was not until 
the 29th of March that we were enabled to proceed on the 
extended journey. A fatigue party accompanied us as far 
as Brentford Bay. Here we found an opening running ina 
general course of about south-west and north-east of about 
15 miles to Cape Bird. On attaining Cape Bird crossed a 
bay of some 25 miles in width, when we struck a low-lying 
beach, and pursued our course on it, over gentle undula- 
tions, in a direction due west, to the estimated distance of 
100° west longitude. 

**On the third day we got on flat table land, until the 
latitude of 73° north, when we turned east, and struck the 
inlet west of North Somerset. 

‘*Our course was now generally along the sea coast, 
until we reached Cape Walker, where our provisions com- 

lled us to retreat to the ship, round North Somerset and 

eopold Harbour. 

**T cannot find words to express my admiration of the 
conduct of M. Bellot, who accompanied me throughout this 
journey, directing at all times the course by his superior 
scientific attainments, and at the same time taking an equal 
share with the men in dragging the sledge, and ever encou- 
raging them in their arduous labours by his native cheerful 
disposition. 

** During an absence of three months we slept in snow 
houses, having dispensed with tents. 

“With the blessing of God we returned in safety to our 
ship on the 30th of May. 

**On the 6th of August we cut out of winter quarters, 
and proceeded to Beechy Island as circumstances best di- 
rected. 

“*T may mention that our first journey was in midwinter, 
when we had to avail ourselves of the moonlight, in the 
absence of that of the sun. 

**T have, in conclusion, the satisfaction to remark that, 
although our crew suffered somewhat from scurvy, they 
have ail returned to a man in comparative health, which I 
attribute in a great measure to the strictly teetotal princi- 
ples on which the expedition was carried out, and the con- 
sequent harmony onl good conduct of the men throughout. 

** It is through the supply of pemmican alone, which the 
Lords of the Admiralty hberally supplied to the Prince 
Albert, that sledge journeys were enabled to be carried out. 

**T left 18 cases of pemmican at Beechy Island and two 
at Fury Beach, and four tons of coals I put on board the 
Norta Star. 

‘* During my absence on the extended journey, Mr. 
Cowie, the medical officer, searched the bottom of Cress- 
well-bay, to see if any passage existed there, but found 
none. 

**To this officer I also feel greatly indebted for his care 
and attention over the health of the crew, and kind and 
skilful treatment of them. 

‘**Though every search was made in all parts we have 
visited, we have found no record or trace of the proceed- 
ings of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. 

**T have, &ce., 
‘WILLIAM KENNEDY, Commanding Lady 
Franklin’s Private Arctic Expedition. 

** The Secretary of the Admiralty.” 

We wait with anxiety to know the fate of the 
Behring Straits’ expedition, under the command 
of Messrs. Collinson and M‘Clure, and the result of 

Sir Edward Belcher’s researches in the direction of 
| the ‘ water of promise.’ 





THE AZTEK. 
Oct. 11, 1852. 


| Your notice of the Aztek city in Central America 


creates naturally some hesitation, materially en- | 
hanced by the unfortunate practice of certain | 
| American journals, that jest with public curiosity | 
, and antiquarian research. The ‘New Orleans Pica- 


ne’ is, however, a paper of high character. I 
ve written for further details ; but, in the mean- 


| Antiq. Tr.) which preserve to the 





(Oct. 1¢ 


time, some facts of internal evic , 
teresting to the public of both wade a 
The Toltek language, though generally 
America, exists in the Aztek names of 0 by “4 
and ceremonials, to this day; and js ‘h Mp 
identified by philology with ‘an ng 


5 actual ] 
Asia, With this for a test, it seems tiny 4 
sible that the trader who secured, or the came 


who purchased the volume in question, could so 
rectly hit upon the name of the city, the a ren 
pellations and minor details, all ‘te mes ap- 
utterly unknown to the learned, yet so erfe - 
consonant with existing facts and sean ov 
that to doubt is more difficult than to beiene 
credulity, if the mother of Wisdom, is also the child 
of Ignorance. , 
The name of the city can scarcely be factitions 
for, as pronounced by a Mexican Aztek. it has its 
counterpart in the East, of the same sense, differin 
only in forming the stative case, > 
Similarity may be doubted ; not so identity - and 
this first authentication is corroborated by the Greek 
writing : not merely “‘ Oriental,” but also a Greek 
form, both simple, and in the Bonstrophedon, 
The former has frequently awakened my suspicion 
that such inscriptions, like the Phenician, were 
bilingual ; actually, though not in appearance, 
With regard to the latter, the readings of Hamaker 
Akerblad, Miinten, and Gesenius, are trivial or in. 
different in Punic; but the real sense, and in a dif. 
ferent tongue, as, for instance, on the Phenician 
stone at Oxford, that in the Asiatic Society's col- 
lection, or those of the Danish Antiquarians, and 
Falke, are all-important to aboriginal history, 
But though this double reading of the Greek in 
other cases might have formerly seemed empirical, 
and done to vindicate foregone conclusions; and 
must necessarily, therefore, have courted the scep- 
ticism of scholars, the second tongue being unknown 
to them ; the volume in question supplies, so far as 
it goes, evidence that such readings would not out- 
rage probability. In the case before us there seems 
no necessity for supplying the definite particle, 0. 
Logos is rendered by misprint World, instead of 
Word: but while Logos ton panton signifies Dis- 
course of all (things), its converse reading has ap 
even more definite sense in the Tatar original : as 
‘* Discourse on the principles of the Universe,” or, 
equally, ‘‘ Information touching the Masons.” 
Those wandering Tolteks are not to be confounded 
with the far later institution of Freemasonry. 
This converse reading, even if considered doubt- 
ful in the first, is imperative in the second instance: 
for Thalasses is the possessive form ; and although 
this is appropriate, and in rule, as continuative, of 
Logos ; had it been merely Greek, the usual Greek 
form might have been preserved. Why, then, isthe 
writing conversed? Simply for the bilingual sense, 
which the nominative would not have given, but 
which shows in the conversed possessive, a8 the 
‘‘ ever-flowing,” and also ‘‘ ever mystical,” in the 
continual amphibology of the Toltek mason-race. 
Thalassa, indifferently Thalatta, is the Chaldaic 
Thaladdtha ; but the Chaldaic cannot divide the 
word into its two proper components, like the 
Toltek. It is the literal Great Water of the In- 
dians ; the Atlantic. ee 
By the way, the Assyrian inscriptions written = 
Chaldaic characters have hitherto, I believe, foiled 
even the vast and varied erudition of Mr. Edwin 
Norris of the R.A.S. They are, in fact, one of the 
Toltek kindred tongues. Yak ale 
The ‘‘ vessel with men, voyage, Or migration, 
is established, as from the Eastern Hemisphere, 
by the inscriptions on the African shores (Danis 
w old world the 
name of the Toltek ; by similar, and as 
more important, consonant records from t oe 
| noco and Yucatan ; by the Mexican chart, os 
is Toltek, not Aztek ; by the pictured an in a 
boat of serpent skins ;’ by the ** apna = “hid 
boat, and Lapwing,” mistaken for the Som 
? ‘guter ; e wre t and by te 
deluge. But what did the Lapwing there ! . 





‘‘Seyen Chiefs clothed in rabbit-skins” of - ear 
liest Mexican records. All these “land “ 


| symbols ; no less than the Gigantic 
mountain in North America ; the conte 
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‘an tribes, of Yucatan, and Austra- 
eee mounds and figures of the Missis- 
Bei What is this name, but wandering 
spp : The Classical Atlas is only their myth. 
—youe referred to as Aztek is in reality 


aor these facts, the use of Greek can create no 
sorprise If Assyrian inscriptions are unques- 
sionably Toltek, the Tolteks must have known of the 

losely connected, even in later worship, 


Greeks, £0 ¢ 


© ves unknown to a degree, and thus proba- 


foiled the intended Assyrian History of Hero- | 


dotus, just as their Phthah upon Phenician ves. 
sels has puzzled, : Z 
If Greece derived her Venus, her or- 
work, her pine-cone symbols, from Assy- 
_ if she obtained thence, as we are told by 
Ferguson, ‘“‘the all of Ionic art she ever pos- 
wssed,” is it wonderful that the Greek alphabet 
should be found in Toltek hands, or that the Greek 
should be made subservient to their Am- 

? 

A point, as to dates, might be gained by learning 
ae the Greek characters are square, as to 
Alexander’s time; or small, as later, from the 
Iend—a tongue of no very remote antiquity. 

The Aztek children, if of sacerdotal descent, 

ight prove invaluable for investigation now, and 
for negotiation hereafter ; and through some go- 
yvenment agency, the alleged fifty volumes might 
be seen, or copied, if only in part. The reputed 


Hebrew volume, an intelligent American once told | 


me, is not Hebrew at all. 


Ineed scarcely add that the supposed Jewish | 
features are as little serviceable in tracing descent | 
here as among the Affghans, whose Pushtoo tongue | 


isnomore Hebrew than the Aztek or Toltek of 
Mexico. In fact, a Hebrew origination seems pos- 
sible only in the case of the Jews having formed 
part of the Scythic tribes in their migration to 
America, from thirty-five to forty centuries since. 
The inscriptions give the latter, the Mexican tra- 
ditions the former date ; and the far later Hyrca- 
tians supply a possible source for the error as to 
features, could we trust Procopius. Of this writer 
I would say, that the inscribed stones from the site 
of Carthage bear unquestionable and corroborative 
records of a still more surprising character than 
ay he mentions; their own authenticity being 
fally established by similar inscriptions in Arabia 
and elsewhere. R. G. P. 





MEETING OF THE GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Wiesbaden, Sept. 30, 1852. 
SzcTion I.—( Physics, Mathematics, and Astronomy.) 
President.—Dr. Miiller, of Wiesbaden. 
Secretaries.—Professor Schroeder and Dr. Greiss. 
Taz following papers were read:—1. Professor 
Schroeder ‘On the Magnifying and Diminishing 
Power of Optical Instruments.’ 2. Mr. Lichten- 
er, ‘On Hind’s New Star of 1848, in Ophiulus.’ 
fessor Magnus, ‘On the Abnormal Direction 
of Cannon Balls’ (Ueber die Abweichung der Ge- 
whiitze). 4. Dr. Poppe ‘On the Phenomena of 


. whilst their own mysticism kept | 


instead of guiding, Phenician | 


Professor Schritter then made some observations 
on the cause of the light produced in several sub- 
stances when heated, noticing, amongst other things, 
that the light of phosphorus is not owing to evapo- 
ration, but is caused by oxidation, and stated that 
sulphur, selenium, tellurium, and arsenic, at a cer- 
tain temperature, and under oxidizing influences, 
| begin to give out light, producing states of oxida- 
| tion different from those caused by ordinary 
| 
| 





| burning. 


| ing the relations of iron and zinc to chloride of 
quicksilver, showing experimentally that by the 
| addition of four parts (in weight) of sublimate, one 
) of iron, and two of water, chloride of iron, calomel, 
and iron amalgam is produced with a considerable 
| development of heat, and that from one part (in 
} 


weight) of zine, four of chloride of quicksilver, and | 
| occurs at Oramenstein, and in the lower Rhine at 


| two of water, zinc amalgam is produced. The best 


| mixture for the production of iron amalgam is one | 
| part (in weight) of iron, two of chloride of quick- | passes into Dolomite. The author also described the 
silver, and two of water, with the addition of a | intrusiverocks, as felspar porphyries, diabas, Hype- 
| rite greenstone, and its mysterious companion, the 


few drops of quicksilver. He then referred to | 
| lodine, and observed that all strong nitric acids, 
| particularly those emitting red fumes, contain iodine 
in the form of chloride of iodine, which is readily 
proved by sulphuret of carbon (!), and stated that 
the experiments of Chatain, by which he professes to 
have discovered iodine in all waters, in the air, in 
all kinds of earth, &c., as well as Winkler’s method 
of testing cod-liver oil for iodine, are open to sus- | 
picion, inasmuch as in both cases nitric acids are 
introduced. 

Dr, von Seybel then addressed the Section on | 
| the development of chemical industry in Austria, 





_and the present position of the science. 


Sgction IIIl.—(Mineralogy, Geognosy, and Geography.) 
President.—Professor Haidinger of Vienna, 
Vice-President.—M. Hermann von Meyer. | 
Secretaries.—Dr. Guido Sandberger and Professor Diinker, | 

M. Hermann von Meyer took the chair, in the } 
| absence of Professor Haidinger. The chairman | 
| announced the presentation of various works. 
| Resolved, on the proposal of Professor von Carnall 
| of Berlin, that a copy of the scientific portion of | 
' the minutes be communicated to the German Geo- 
| logical Society for publication in their journal, 

Dr. Zimmermann, of Hamburg, read a commu- 
| nication ‘On a Recent Deposit of Sulphur near 
Hamburg.’ In the construction of a new sewer 
the workmen were so overpowered by sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, that they were at times unable to 
continue their work. It was found on examination 
to proceed from a soil saturated with sulphur and 
gypsum. It was ascertained on further inquiry 
that the ground was artificial, and that on the spot 
some thousands of pirates had been massacred and 
buried by the citizens of Hamburg. The sulphur 
was the result of the decomposition of their bodies 
acting upon the sulphate of lime in contact with 
the matter discharged from the sewers. Imme- 
diately above it were found many hundredweights 
of human bones, and also much adipocere. 

Dr. F. Sandberger, of Wiesbaden, ‘On the Geo- 
logical Structure of the Duchy of Nassau.’ The 
duchy contains two principal formations only. 





laterference of Five regular Systems of Undulation 
a dropping Fluids, and their Observance through 
laterferenzoscop. ; 





Szcrion II.—(Chemistry and Pharmacy.) 


The proceedings commenced with a communica- 
won from Dr. Overbeck respecting Playfair’s nitro- 
Prasside of sodium, in which he endeavoured to 
mow that the salt contains nitric oxide, and not 
Utrous oxide, inasmuch as he showed that the 
pare solution of the salt, when decomposed by the 
wect rays of the sun, forms Prussian blue and 
Utriec oxide. 
refessor Will observed that his experiment on 
influence of the salt on oxide of quicksilver, by 
f edie 1s decomposed into oxide of iron, cyanide 
am, cyanide of mercury, and nitric oxide, 
the statement that nitro-prusside of 
rg Contained nitric oxide, and not nitrous 


| of potash, to which the name of sericite has been 


1. Rocks of the Devonian period, or Khenish 
Grauwacke, associated with Quartzite and Meta- 
morphie Slate. 2. The Tertiary formation of the 
Mayence basin connected with the Lignites of the 
Westerwald and the small basin of Marburg. The 
transition beds are well developed, but the study of 
them is rendered difficult by the numerous igneous 
outbursts by which they are penetrated, a disturb- 
ance which has also affected the brown coal of the 
Westerwald. 

General Description.—On the south flank of the 
Taunus occurs a rock, until lately supposed to bea 
talcose slate, but the recent analysis of Dr. Leit of 
Gottingen shows that it contains no tale or mag- 
nesia, that it consists of a new mineral, a silicate 


given, with albite and quartz. Some portions of it 
are full of chloritic matter, and contain veins of 
barytes and copper. It constitutes some of the 
highest peaks of the range, the Felsenstein and 











Professor Bittger made a communication respect- | 
| Slate is not of a good quality. 


| others. In some of the beds the felspar is changed 
| into kaolin, the sericite itself remaining undecom- 
| posed. Quartzite.—The geological position of this 
| bed is uncertain, This is succeeded by limestone beds 
| containing corals. The lowest beds of the Grau- 
wacke formation of the Rhine are quartzite, argil- 
laceous slates, and sandstone. The Quartzite is 
stratified, and constitutes some of the highest por- 
tions of the district, as near Coblentz, Dietz, Mon- 
tabaner Hihe. The Argillaceous slates are well 
developed near Caub and Hardenburg, but the 
It contains veins of 
| iron, lead, manganese, and copper, also cobalt and 

nickel in quartz nodules. Above these are the 

slates of Wissenbach, also called Orthoceratite slate ; 

it contains the Orthoceras gracile, remarkable for 

its central syphon. In the valleys of the Lahn and 

Dill it is pia by limestones full of corals, which 


Fillmar and Paffrath. Near Dietz and Lunberg it 


| Schaalstein. The upper transition group, or Cypri- 


dina slate, consists of three members.—1, Red clay 
slate, containing Cypridinas, and passing into lime- 
stone, to be distinguished from the Strigocephalus 
limestone. 2. Limestone containing Gobiatites, 
amongst which are G. refrorsus and Cardiola retro- 
striata, known from the Ural to the West of France, 


| 3. Upper bed, or lowest of the carboniferous series, 
' a sandy bed with Posidonomya pachenia, also con- 


taining plants, and especially ferns.—II. Tertiary 


| Formation.—This is generally known as the May- 
ence basin formation, and may be divided into two, 


—1. Marine beds, constituting the lowest portion, 
and consisting of sands and sandstone characterized 
by Pectunculus crassus, overlaid by blue clay con- 
taining a few marine shells, 2. Limestone beds 
containing Cerithia, &c.; the lower portion is a 
brackish water formation passing into fresh water 
limestone in places, and distinguished by the Litori- 
nella acuta. The upper portion is a freshwater 
sandstone containing veins and nodules of barytes, 

Dr. Miller, of Aix-la-Chapelle, ‘On the genus 
Scaphite."—This is now recognised as a distinct 
genus from Ammonite, with which it was formerly 
confounded, It first occurs in the Neocomian beds, 
D'Orbigny gives seventeen species. Since then 
Geinitz and others have found four new species, 
Seven or eight occur in the neighbourhood of Aix- 
la-Chapele, but the aperture of the mouth is 
scarcely ever perfect. After twenty-four years’ 
search, the author succeeded in finding two perfect 
ones, although D’Orbigny states that he has always 
found them perfect. The mouth is a kind of poly- 
gon, neither round nor oval, and quite different 
from all hitherto given. The author stated that 
Lamarck’'s description of the arino sans besto was 
quite wrong. The mouth is rather expanded than 
contracted, * 

Dr. Kurr, of Stuttgart, on fossil human teeth. 
—The author commenced by raising the following 
questions :—1. Can there be any fossil human teeth ? 
2. Are the teeth produced human! The tooth in 
question was found in the clay containing pirolitic 
iron ore on the summit of the plateau of the Suabian 
Alps in Wurtemberg, filling up hollows in the Jura 
limestone. No doubt was entertained as to the 
tooth being a human tooth, but the chairman stated 
that he was not satisfied that it might not belong 
to a postdiluvial period, 

Dr. Jordan, of Saarbriick, read a paper on the 
occurrence of four new species of Crustacea froin the 
coal formation of Saarbriick, amongst which are the 
remains of two specimens resembling trilobites, In 
the first specimen found last year the shell is well 
preserved and granulated. Impressions of the feet 
are visible, which appear to confirm the views held 
by Corda and the assumptions of Burmeister. One 
of the specimens subsequently discovered is on a 
fern leaf. Hence the question might be raised, 
whether it is a marine production, or indeed a true 





. * The specimen produced by Dr. M. showed that ao 
the thin extremity of the lip was slightly expanded, the 
neral of the mouth was contracted as compared 


with the last portion of the body-whorl. 
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trilobite. From the form of the animal, it was con- 
sidered by some members to be more closely allied 
to a freshwater cray-fish. The author also exhibited 
a large number of specimens of Trigonocarpus, a 
fruit recently discovered in great abundance in ex- 
cavatious made for the new railroad. 

Mr. Goldenburg, of Saarbriick, read a com- 
munication on insects found in the coal formation 
of Saarbriick, and on Lycopodia and Sigillaria, in a 
state of fructification, found in the same place. The 
importance of this discovery was pointed out as 
evidence of the state of the conditions of life at that 
period. The specimens exhibited were in a high 
state of perfection, showing the form and structure 
of the large wings more perfectly than they have 
yet been seen, enabling the naturalist to ascertain 
the genera to which they belong. These are not 
now found in our quarter of the globe, but have 
their analogues in tropical regions. The specimens 
exhibited were—1l. A large wing of a Gryllacris. 
2. The wing and body of a species of Termes, re- 
markable for the great length of the wing, and 
having resemblance with Thermopsis. 3. Wing of 
a Dicadea, resembling Corydallis. The author also 
exhibited drawings of lycopodia, ferns, and sigillaria 
found in the coal strata, 

Mr. Odernheim, of Wiesbaden, made a state- 
ment of what has hitherto been done by the Mine- 
ralogical Section of the Society for Natural History 
in Nassau. 

Mr. Franz von Hauer, of Vienna, ‘On Dr. 
Hérne’s work on the Tertiary Mollusea of the 
Vienna Basin,’ exhibiting the two first numbers 
and several tables of the third number of the work. 
Mr. von Hauer is attached to the newly established 
Imperial Geological Institute of Vienna, under 
whose operation a vast addition to the Molluscous 


Fauna of the Vienna basin has been made during | 


the last year, particularly near the village of Grund, 
where they have been found more perfect and 
larger than elsewhere. There have been found 
upwards of 500 species, showing above 1000 forms. 
The principal results which agree with the results 
already arrived at respecting the Foraminifera are, 


that there are the same number of miocene as of 


eocene forms, and consequently no separation can 
be established between these two formations, but 
rather a gradual passage is proved. Many agree 
with forms from the Bordeaux and sub-Apennine 
formations ; many are identical with existing Me- 
diterranean species ; and only five are shown to 
agree with fossils from the Paris basin. F.G.S. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Wer learn from Paris that the ingenious and 
veteran geologist, M. Constant Prevost, one of the 
founders of the Lyellian school, who account for every 
ancient change in the crust of the earth by refer- 
ence to existing operations of nature, hassubmitted 
to his associates of the Academy of Sciences a pro- 
ject for a renewal of his examination, at the public 
cost, of the coasts of southern Italy and Sicily. His 
firs? expedition in 1831 was elicited by the unex- 
pected and sudden uprise in the Mediterranean, 
off the west coast of Sicily, of the little volcanic 
heap of scorise and ashes, which the English, who 
first discovered and described it, called plainly 
‘Graham Island,” after the then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, but to which our sentimental neigh- 
bours assigned the name of ‘‘Isle Juillet,” in honour 
of the revolution of 1830, then very famous and 
glorious in their estimation, and which gave them 
Louis Philippe as a king. His throne has disap- 
peared like the ephemeral Isle Juillet, whose name 
therefore was significant and prophetic. M. Con- 
stant Prévost proposes to sail direct to Catania, 
and there to chronicle all the ebullitions and over 
flows of Mount Etna, to which perchance he may 
assign some other names, emblematic of certain 
subsequent revolutions; the grand stoppage of 
the recent outburst, and downward movement 
of the lava, receiving, doubtless, an imperial 
title. To be serious, however, we are so deeply 
interested in the equitable adjustme nt of a dis- 
pute which has occupied the minds of geologists 
for many years, on the origin of “‘ craters of eleva- 








| 


' 








tion,” that we hope the new Emperor will, 
in the plenitude of his power, direct his senator, 
M. Elie de Beaumont, to repair at the same 
time to the same spots which M. Constant Prévost 
may visit ; inasmuch as the former, who certainly 
stands at the head of the French geologists, 


| 
| 


entertains theoretical views on former volcanic | 


operations entirely differing from those of his rival 
and contemporary, and has already published largely 
upon Etna and Vesuvius. 
science who look on, might hope to escape from 
the pernicious consequences of one-sided sketches 
favourable to preconceived theories; and should 


essentially in the accounts given of them by those 
able men (as we have little doubt they would) we 
might at all events be better prepared to form a 
tolerably just estimate for ourselves. 

On the authority of the ‘ Atheneum,’ whose in- 
formation in the present instance may be relied on, 
we have to state that Dr. Lankester is not a candi- 
date for the Aberdeen chair of Natural History, 
vacant by the death of Professor Macgillivray. We 
remarked, it will be remembered, that his name 
was among those ‘‘ mentioned.” It had been men- 
tioned during the week in several of the Scotch 
papers; and a paragraph, worded almost similarly 
to our own, appeared on the same day in the 
‘Examiner.’ Dr. Lankester doubtless “ first heard 
of his future destination” in our columns, but the 
gentleman who undertakes the department of natu- 
ral history for our contemporary ought to have 
known the original source of the report, and ad- 
dressed his remonstrance to the proper quarter. 


| heroine of France, 


In this way men of | 





Our paragraph of last week, announcing the | 


payment of an honorarium by Messrs, Nisbet and 
Co. to the author of the very popular American 


story, ‘The Wide Wide World,’ has elicited the 


| following from the publisher of the original English 


edition of that work, noticed by us, ante, p. 157 :— 


** October 9, 1852. 
** Doubtful as I am of the propriety, or even of the fair- 


ness of bringing before the public notice transactions which | 
| should be strictly of a confidential character as between 


author and publisher, I am _ nevertheless induced to 
trouble you with a few words relative to the subject of re- 
muneration to American authors. You have been Kolding up 
to public admiration the dealings of one or two houses, for 
their disinterested and honourable conduct in appropriating 
a portion of the proceeds of the English reprints to the 
American authors. This meed of praise Iam by no means 
desirous to abridge; but Iam sure you would not wish to 
injure one publisher for the benefit ofanother. I am there- 
fore unwillingly compelled to address you in self-defence, 
having been the original English publisher of one of the 
works referred to. It may be reasonably conjectured that, 
as you name only one of the publishers of the work in ques- 
tion having paid anything to the author, the other had 
pocketed the whole produce. This, I beg to assure you, is 
not the fact, as although I printed a small edition of the 
book, I had the pleasure of forwarding the esteemed author 
a fair portion of the profits; and this I have every reason to 
believe is not at all an uncommon practice, both with the 
English and American publishers, and I feel perfectly satis- 
tied that the sooner this becomes law the greater the satis- 
faction will be on both sides of the Atlantic, and the more 
beneficial it will prove both to authors and publishers, and to 
the advantage of literature in general. Sampson Low.” 


That an international law of copyright between 
America and England would be a benefit to litera- 
ture in general, and of special advantage to the 
two countries speaking, writing, and reading the 
same language, there can be no doubt; but the 
advantage to America would be of far the higher 
character. The New World is beginning to produce 
a native literature worthy of being appreciated 
in the Old, and the less she depends for her read- 
ing upon English brains, the greater will be the 
encouragement given to the development and polish 
of her own. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that some pre- 
liminary steps have really been taken towards the 
erection of a new National Gallery, instructions, 
we learn from ‘ The Times,’ having been given 
to several of our ministers abroad, directing them 
to obtain plans and details of the several picture 
galleries in their respective localities. We trust 
that our proposition for including in the new 
National Gallery the sculptures and art antiquities 
of the British Museum will not be lost sight of. 
We have reason to know that it is regarded by 
many influential persons to be the most feasible 





| be called d’Are, Joan should h: 
the same things, or at least their application, differ | 


judgment and ability in the conduc 
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arrangement of 
that has been 





introductory step to the improved 
our scientific and art collections 
suggested. ; 

We have this week to correct 
siderable historical importance, 
unexposed, and in fact undete« 
hundred years. The name 


a blunder of con- 
Which has remained 
sted, for the last four 
of Joan of Are the 
has always heretofore ‘we 
wrongly written, not only by English and Pn 
foreigners, but by the French themselves, He 
real name, it appears, was Dare, not d’Are :—that 
is to say, plain Joan Darc, not Joan of ie To 
. ° U 

: ive been of noble 
family, whereas she was the daughter of a common 
peasant, and served as waitress in an inn: or she 
should have belonged toa place called Are. whereas 
she was born at the village of Domremy . Chen. 
pagne, commenced her career at Vaucouleurs, and 
never, so far as it appears, did any exploits at Are 
The mistaken way of writing the name no doubt 
arose from the folly of some of the early French 
historians wishing to make her appear of suff. 
ciently good descent to be entitled to the aristo. 
cratic de. But it is nevertheless a great wonder 
that this erroneous spelling should have become 
universal, and should never have heen discovered 
by any later historian foreign or French. And the 
wonder becomes greater still when we call to mind 
that Joan Dare has been for so long a period the 
most marked figure in French history, has been 
the cherished idol of the French people, has been 
the subject of histories, and plays, and poems, and 
novels innumerable, and has had pictures and sta- 
tues by the score executed in her honour. It is the 
descendant of one of her brothers, a gentleman 
named Haldat, now living at Nancy, who has 
brought to light the fact that the heroine has never 
yet been called by her right name; and it isa 
little publication of his entitled * Examen Critique 
de I’Histoire de Jeanne Dare,’ which has just fallen 
into our hands, that has called our attention to the 
subject. The proofs that M. Haldat cites are to 
our mind perfectly clear. Amongst them is the 
patent by which King Charles VII. conferred 
nobility on Joan’s family; and in this document 
the name is written Dare. In fact, if the correct 
way of writing it had at that time been d’Are, the 
patent would not have been required at all, as 
the family would have been already noble. M. 
Haldat shows too very clearly that Joan's father 
was named Jacques Dare, that he was a common 
labourer, and that he originally belonged to the 
village of Septfond. M. Haldat concludes by say- 
ing, ‘‘I hope that the name will be henceforth 
written Dare, and that the heroine will be left in 
undisputed possession of her plebeian origin.” We 
fear, however, that the wish will not be regarded. 
However plain an error may be proved to be, it 
becomes so venerable by four centuries’ duration, 
that it is almost certain to last for ever. — 
A publication of much interest to Biblical 
students is announced under the title of ‘The 
Chronological Old Testament.’ A similar version 
of the ‘New Testament,’ by the same editor, has 
been received with favour by theologians and 
scholars. The ‘Old Testament’ will afford a. 
scope for critical and philological illustration. es 
English authorized version will be compared with 
the original, and with all the versions in wane’ 
Polyglott Bible, with the view of rendering ™° 
translation more strictly conformable to the te 
text, and more uniform in its renderings. -‘°%" 
and comments will be appended to the text. 
division of the books into paragraphs and sect 
will be according to a new arrangement. ©" 
first part, containing Genesis, will Pe etal of 
January, when we hope to speak more In ee tes 
the nature and merits of the work. From “ 


denen ta the oaeet®? 
former volume, we have confidence in the cut 
t of so respo® 


he 
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sible an undertaking. + from his 
The Rev. Dr. Robinson has returned fon & 
recent visit to Syria and the East, and } 


; ined a fe* 

his way to America, having = peers parts 
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days in England. He has ex} and has 


of the Holy Land hitherto little known, ® 
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bis ‘Geography of Palestine,’ which he is about to 


earl of Derby has been elected Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. The resident members 
of Convocation who met to plan his election a few 
after the Duke of Wellington's death, con- 
tinued to display the same indecent haste in subse- | 
ent proceedings, and the election is completed 
before time is allowed to organize any opposi- | 
tion. On the day of election, Mr. Lake, the senior | 
Proctor, and senior Dean of Balliol College, made 
an energetic speech, in Latin, protesting against 
che haste that had been shown, and complaining 
that . - respect had been paid to the non-resident 
members of Convocation. He suggested that some 
law should be passed, providing for some suitable 
jod being always allowed to elapse before pro- 
ceeding to elect a Chancellor, and that the Convo- | 
cation for that object should never be held within | 
so short a period of the long vacation. The Vice- | 
Chancellor briefly replied, and stated that there | 
were precedents for the short interval, in the cases | 
of the election of Lord North, and of the Duke of 
Portland, in the last century. The whole proceed- 
ings occupied little more than half-an-hour. 

The protraction of the war in Caffreland having | 
produced some controversy as to the causes of greater 
vigour not being displayed, it has been hinted that 
the colonists will be in no hurry to bring operations 
to a close so long as English gold is brought to 
their country for carrying on the war. The discus- 
sion has brought out once more Captain Warner | 
with his long range, who offers in two months from 
his arrival at the Cape to put an end to all troubles 
inthe colony. He offers to meet Mr. Adderley. in 
presence of Lord Combermere and Sir Harry Smith, 
and to explain enough of his invention to satisfy 
him of the plausibility of his assertions. That 
Captain Warner has not yet had fair play and suf- 
ficient trial we have before maintained, and if his 
offer can be carried out, at no great cost beyond 
the ruinous monthly expenditure at present in the 
African war, he ought to be listened to. 

The Dutch government has just taken possession | 
of a legacy left to it for public use by the late 
Baron Wertreenen van Tiellandt, an eminent 
Dutch bibliophilist, consisting of pictures by some 
of the old masters, of Grecian and Roman antiqui- 
ties, of a great number of old Grecian, Roman, and 
Asiatic coins, of nearly 400 manuscripts, all of an 
earlier date than the fourteenth century, and finally 
ofa library of ten thousand volumes, amongst which 
are several rare and curious works on Typography, 
Archeology, and Numismatics, and upwards of 
1200 volumes printed in the fifteenth century in 
different languages. The Baron's valuable dona- 
tion Is to be placed in a special museum, which 
will bear his name. 

last week, at Liverpool, died, in the sixty-ninth | 
year of his age, Major-General Colby, R.E., who | 
was for twenty years at the head of the Ordnance | 
Survey, to which post he was appointed by the 
Duke of Wellington, when Master of the Ordnance. 
By him this great national work was organized 
and efficiently conducted. He invented the com- | 
pensating bars, by which insprovement in the in- 
strunents greater accuracy in measuring trigono- | 
arvons areas was secured. He was a member of | 
i Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, of | 
the Royal Irish Society, and other learned bodies. 
he honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
aim by the L niversity of Aberdeen. 

M. Sweindbjoern Egilsson, a celebrated professor | 
of Iceland, and author of a Latin Dictionary of the | 
ancient Northern languages, and of a translation | 
me — of the old Sagas of Iceland, has just | 
AR sae work consists of twelve large | 
umes, and was executed and published at 
me ePense of the Danish government. 

tussian journals announce the death of Dr. von | 


| 


D. rgenstern, senior professor of the University of | 
“UTPat . ° . °  « 
tpat. He occupied the Greek and Latin chair, 


and Was n 


the auth, —_ in addition to eminent learning, as 
peeled eral works of merit, and especially 
oh. ©,"#luable researches respecting the philoso- 
Paers of ancient Greece and Rome. | 





© Freuch government has presented the King 


| Gardens, on Thursday, at 


widely celebrated, were first established. 


of Denmark with a complete collection (seventy- 
nine folio volumes) of the Engravings of the Louvre, 
the plates of which belong to the State. This pre- 
sent has been made as an acknowledgment of the 
courtesy shown to the French agents at the sale of 
Thorwaldsen's works, at Copenhagen, in 1849, 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Trea- 
sury have issued special instructions to the Com- 
missioners of Customs to give every facility to the 


importation of the cases of casts of sculpture and | 


architecture, which are expected very shortly to 


| arrive from the various galleries of Europe, for the 
decoration of the New Crystal Palace, and for the | 


illustration of the different periods and styles of 
art. 

The Ke » Committee of the British Association 
have made arrangements for another Balloon As- 
cent, for meteorological purposes, from Vauxhall 
2 p.m., weather permit 
ting, and otherwise, Friday or Saturday. 

The New York ‘ Literary World’ announces that 
“Sir Charles Lyell, lately arrived in the States, is 
on his way South, accompanied by Lady Lyell, 
who, it is understood, does much with her pen to 


| aid him.” 


From the same journal we learn that Mr. 
Thackeray is to receive two thousand dollars from 
the Mercantile Library Association for the delivery 
of his course of Lectures. 





FINE ARTS. 
ORNAMENTAL ART, MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE, 

In the year 1837, upon the recommendation of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, ap 
pointed to ‘inquire into the best means of extend- 
ing a knowledge of the arts and of the principles 
of design amongst the people (especially the manu- 
facturing population) of the country,” those Schools 
of Design of which we have already heard much, 
and whose productions are likely to be yet more 
As no 
modern parliament would be persuaded to sanction 
an expenditure of public money on objects purely 
artistic, unaccompanied by a corresponding prac- 
tical benefit, the following very reasonable grounds 
for govermnent interposition were recognised, The 
superiority of the French and other foreign manu 
factures over English, in the intrinsically valuable 
qualities of taste and design, being universally 
acknowledged, it was clearly an occasion where the 
interference of the state was called for, could it be 
shown that the foreign superiority was due rather 
to the prevalence of a regular system than to any 
inherent natural and incommunicable advantages 
possessed by our neighbours. The fact was found 
to be, that the French had long established the 
means of obtaining a constant supply of original 
designs for fabrics of dress and furniture, produced 
by an organized class of artists, trained by long 
experience, enjoying a high reputation, admitted 
into the fullest confidence of the manufacturer, 


MUSEUM OF 


who were able to preside over the execution of | 


their designs personally, to remove any difficulties 


that might arise in the construction by immediate | 


superintendence ; to watch the effects of ornament 
not only as it appears upon paper, but in the mate- 
rial of the fabric itself ; and whose cultivated judg- 


| ment was able not only to supply, but sometimes 


anticipate the prevailing demands of 
Nothing of this kind then existed in 
England ; not only were the manufacturers indif- 
ferent to the importance of regularly cultivating 
the arts of design, but the existence of designers 
as a community was scarcely known. No credit 
was attached to their servile and desultory efforts ° 
and the cleverest among them, by being trained in 
the society of students of painting and sculpture, 
were often attracted away from their own peculiar 
pursuits to the more attractive and distinguished 
line of high art, which demands very different 
powers, and where success is more precarious. 
The results were natural and obvious ; when Eng- 


even to 
fashion. 


lish manufacturers found themselves pressed by | 


the enormous competition of modern times, they 
pirated from France, and then went to law amongst 


themselves to settle the glorious right of priority 
of appropriation ; whilst the ill-paid and neglected 
designer, having executed his drawings on paper, 
knew and cared nothing as to their practical 
adaptation to the material. Nor were the work- 
men better prepared to execute alterations at the 
suggestion of the artist, should he require any 
change to be made whilst the fabric was being con- 
| structed. The idea of leading or giving an expres- 
sion toa national taste in dress and furniture was too 
chimerical to be dreamt of. The time has arrived 
when we can look back with a smile at the bar- 
} barous defects of such a system ; but they make 
themselves more effectually perceived in the receipts 





of Manchester and Paisley. The commercial value 
| of taste began to be at length appreciated ; and as 
| one step towards improvement, the Schools of 
Design were established as a regular, and, indeed, 
necessary investment for the production and main 
tenance of manufacturing wealth. The results of 
ten years’ experience have been favourable in 
abundant instances, and were publicly displayed at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, where the carved 
cabinet in the south gallery, some paper-hangings, 
and particularly the Honiton lace flowers, were re- 
markable instances of proficiency, all designed at 
the Government schools, In February last, the de- 
partment of Practical Art was formed, to increase 
the efficiency of the schools, the objects of which 
may be comprised under two heads —the delivery of 
lectures, and the formation of a museum of orna 

ment. The classes and schools, having been re 

moved from their imperfect state of accommoda 

tion at Somerset House, have been re-opened at 
Marlborough House, where the museum is also in 
the course of formation. It will be remembered 
that towards this latter purpose 5000/. were granted 
by the Treasury, the greater part of which was 
expended in the purchase of articles from the Ex. 
hibition, the majority from the foreign side, which 
have already been exhibited separately. A new 
Session of the scholastic portion of the depart- 
ment commences this month, and with it the mu- 
seum, increased and enlarged, is again open to the 
public. On Monday and Tuesday the admission 
is free; on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, by 
an entrance fee of sixpence; and on Saturdays it is 
closed, Those who visited the collection in Fe- 
bruary will remember the assemblage of Indian 
goods, shawls, and waistbands which then formed 
its principal attraction; the articles now group 
themselves into six classes, those of woven fabrics, 
metal works, pottery, furniture, and miscellanies, 

The first appear to be the same as before; the 
purple and red kinkhobs of Benares, the Cash- 
mere shawl, and the French shawl of Duche 
aine et Cie., still forming the chief attractions. 

The last especially, as the most perfect specimen 
of shawl-weaving ever produced, may well excite 
the emulation of our countrymen. The metal-work 
department consists also of the rich and splendid 
manufacture of the East, with a few rude speci 

mens illustrative of the innate taste of their work- 
| men; the silver and bronze materials of France, 
| cups of English and brooches of Irish manufac- 
| ture, and Messrs, Elkington's electrotypes. The 
division of pottery is enriched by the contribution 

of the Queen’s Sévres collection, and by valuable 

works from Messrs. Baring, Minton, Copeland, 

Webb, and Farrar. It is valued at 17,0001, the 

Royal collection, though of 45 pieces only, being 

worth 12,000/. These are the gems of the present 

collection ; and being temporarily exhibited, should 

be studied at once by all amateurs. The ornaments 
‘of the renaissance period, in wood and furniture, 

are under Mr. Wornum'ssuperintendance, and when 

complete, are to extend from the Baptistery gates 

at Florence, by Ghiberti, in 1402, to the orna- 

ments of the 16th century. Copies of the Ara- 

besques of Raphael, where art and ornament trench 

each upon the other's limits; of the roof of the 
| Sistine chapel by M. Angelo; with later architec- 
tural decorations down to the mythological roofs of 
the 17th century, complete the series of the classi- 
cal revival. Much has yet to be done, however, 
| to render this succession perfect. Some specimens 
| of ancient Venetian arras, shields by Vechte and 
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Flaxman, and a remarkable gothic bookcase by 


Grace, with specimens of painted glass and furni- 
ture, are among the remaining features of the 
collection, which shows evident symptoms of being 
yet only in its infancy. The apartment devoted 
to designs on false principles, the ‘ chamber of 
horrors,” may confer more extended benefits than 
the other rooms do gratification; whilst the cata- 
logue generously points out to the uninitiated the 
pitfalls of erring taste, and sagely condemns the 
excesses of affectation. Henceforward shirts deco- 
rated with cricketers and ballet girls, French barége 
made to look like cracked ice, pictorial tea-trays, 
and architectural floor-cloth, may, we hope, be 
banished to the limbus prepared for Pompadour 
head-dresses, peaked shoes, and patches. Yet 
till this desired consummation arrives, there are 
not a few ladies whose natural predisposition to a 
refined taste may receive further improvement by 
a study of the good and avoidance of the bad, 
which form portions of this elementary institu- 
tion. We are happy to observe that notwithstand- 
ing the state of the season, public attention seems 
to have been arrested, and the rooms have been 
crowded by interested spectators, The numbers 
returned during the month of September have 
been as follows:—on the public days, Monday and 
Tuesday of each week, 6558 persons admitted free ; 
on the students’ days, 957 persons admitted as 
students on payment of sixpence each, besides the 
registered students of the classes and schools, 





MUSIC. 
In London there is silence in the musical world, 
nor are there many sounds of public festival in the 
provinces at this season. Most of our singers are 
seattered over Europe in various engagements, 
from Lisbon to St. Petersburg. Madame Sontag 
and Alboni are delighting Transatlantic audiences. 
At Edinburgh a concert of unusual brilliancy was 
given on Tuesday, in the Music Hall of that city, 
by Madame Grisi, Mdlle. Bertrandi, Mario, and F. 
Lablache. Some of the most favourite pieces in 
which these artists excel were heard with enthu- 
siasm, and one aria by Mario, ‘Com’ é gentil,’ from 
Don Pasquale, was encored twice, a demand to 
which he had the complaisance to accede. 








Among the entertainments prepared for the | 


arrival of the Prince President in Paris, an 
orchestra of three hundred musicians, under the 
direction of M. Dufresne, is to be placed on the 
railway station, to execute appropriate airs. We 
wonder what airs are called appropriate to such an 
occasion. There is but a step between Robert 
Macaivre and l Empereur. 

The vexed question of the directorship of the 
Italian Opera at Paris has been at length decided. 
Mr. Lumley has resigned it, and M. Costi, formerly 
director of the theatres at Milan and Bergamo, 
has been appointed to it. Mr. 
sustained heavy losses by his two or three years’ 
management ; and there is an on dit 
Government will grant him an indemnity. M. 
Costi is represented to be possessed of enterprise 
and skill, and has the support of some capitalists. 
As to his troupe, nothing is yet known; but it is 
said that he will open the theatre on the 15th of 
November. 

M. Schneitzhoeffer, composer of several pretty 
ballets, and amongst them the Sy/phide, in which 
Taglioni was so famous, has just died. He was 
in his early years a simple musician in the orchestra 
of the Opéra Comique, and in his latter, Professor 
at the Conservatoire. 

Miss Catherine Hayes has been engaged by 
Barnum to sing at sixty concerts in California, 
Mexico, Cuba, &c. The terms are 50,000 dollars, 
and half the nett proceeds. 


bacon 





THE DRAMA. 
THE only dramatic novelty this week has been the 
roduction of two farces of most amusing absurdity 
at the HAYMARKET. More immoderate and hearty 
laughter out of so little wit we rarely remember to 
have witnessed. One langhs, and wonders, with 


Lumley has | 








that the | talents. 


Before Astley’s time the French had seen eques- 


something like remorse, how such nonsense comes 
to excite laughter. Fun is, however, elicited by 
the droll, though utterly improbable, business of 
the situations, and still droller actors. In The 
Woman I Adore, Mr. Buckstone throws the audi- 
ence into convulsions by making love to a countess 
in a coat that bursts with every palpitation of the 
heart; and in Box and Cox Married and Settled, 
Mr. Keeley does equal mischief by rushing on to 
the stage with a bleeding nose, torn coat, mangled 
shirt collar, battered hat, and mud all over, after 
an imaginary street fight. The latter piece, by 
Mr. Sterling Coyne, intended to be the sequel of 
Morton’s popular farce, though very laughable, is 
of inferior merit, and we almost regret the liberty 
taken with the original printer and hatter. 

The Lycecm has put forward a very attractive 
bill for the opening on Monday,—a new drama, 
The Mysterious Lady; a new farce, The House out 
of Windows; and an edition, papier de luxe, of 
Mr. Planché’s Golden Fleece. 





Very little has been done at Paris during the 
last week. A few vaudevilles of no importance, at 
the Vaudeville and Palais Royal, and a five-act 
melodrama, called Marie Simon, at the Ambigu, 
form the only novelties. The melodrama is very 
successful ; it makes the women cry, and the 
Parisian ladies like strong emotions. It is founded 
on one of the causes célehres—the trial and con- 
demnation to death of a young female named 
Salmon for poisoning, and the subsequent satisfac- 
tory demonstration of her complete innocence. The 
plece was intended to have been called Marik 
Salmon, after the heroine, but her descendants de- 
manded for the use of her name a large sum of 
money, or the privilege of selling her biography in 
the theatre during the performances. Thinking 
these conditions exorbitant, the management de- 
clined to grant either. Thereupon the descendants 
threatened law proceedings. To get rid of them, 
the title of the piece was changed. The authors of 
it are MM. Alboise and Saint-Yves. It is exceed- 
ingly well acted. 

A new circus is being constructed in Paris in the 
Rue des Fossés, Boulevard du Temple, on the very 
site on which old Astley, in 1783, built the first 
theatre exclusively devoted to horsemanship which 
Paris ever possessed. Astley some years after 
received Franconi into partnership in that house ; 
and these two men have left names which to this 
day are ‘‘a tower of strength” in equestrianism. 


trian performances, but only in temporary booths. 
It was an Englishman named Beates who first in- 
troduced them into France. 

Miss Laura Keene has made her @¢éhut at Wal- 
lack’s Lyceum, New York, in the part of A/bina 
Mandeville, in Reynolds's comedy of The Will. 
She met with an enthusiastic reception, was called 
at the end of several acts, and much commended 
for her ‘‘ youth, beauty, vivacity, and well-trained 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rheims, September 30, 1852. 
It is, I suppose, because no railway has yet been 
made to this ancient town of Rheims, that so few 
travellers leave the great iron highway between 
Strasburg and Paris, to visit what is unquestion- 
ably the finest Gothic edifice north of the Alps. 


And yet it is not difficult of access. Diligences of 
the true French breed, constructed to carrv anv 


quantity of merchandize and passengers, are in 
waiting on the arrival of the trains from Epernay ; 
and their drivers, in their universal blue blouse. are 
certainly not sparing of their voices or whips in 


| which caused excessive fermentation. 


——— [Oct. 16 
being a “‘ fast traveller,” and having pe “Se 
chronicle or declare that I had « dos Ee to 
and “‘ Champagne” in a day, I determined opens 
ing at Epernay, where there is a most comf.co st 
inn, and visiting the head quarters of dae ~ 
in the morning. They lie just without theo 
on the slope of a gentle hill, which. like = Pte. 
round Epernay, is covered with the Rica 
pagne vines. The entrance is throy h < lied a 
pair of iron gates, within which stands M ‘San 
house, in which Napoleon—not J Petit t "‘*e 
whose name seems to rule France—sler 

time of the battle of Montmirail. iy 1814 
pains were taken to make me aware of 
portant fact; but I do not see how it pr well 
escape the visitor's knowl: ge, as a huge slab ’ ] veel 
immediately over the entrance to the cellars re 
cords in glaring golden letters the imperial sit. 
not only to M. Moet's house, but to his ne- 
vaults. But it does not inform us whether the 
victory of Montmirail, and the dashing and dariny 


saki* 


Visit, 
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y 
deeds of the Emperor, were due to potations of 
champagne. by 
The cellars are entered by a flight of stens 
cut in the chalk rock. They are extremely vast, 
extending upwards of a mile under the hill, and 
ramifying into endless labyrinthine passages, lined 
by vinous walls. They always contain several mil- 
lions of bottles ; and it was curious to contemplate 
the huge army of long-necked flasks, with their 
shining silver helmets, each containing a valiant 
devil, and to think of the terrible havoc that they 
would make some day, scattering the brains and 
good resolutions of man and womankind to the 
winds ; that is, presuming they do not come toa 
premature and inglorious end, ‘wasting their 
sweetness,” not on the ‘ desert air,” but ir 
humid caverns where they are tenderly laid si 
side. Unlike his Lusitanian brother, who mellows 
by age, becoming softer and milder as time clothes 
him with avenerable beard, he, native of glorious 
Champagne, frequently disdains to have his fizzing 
spirit pent up within the narrow confines of a 
bottle, and refusing to bide his time, which 
might have in store for him the enviable destiny of 
being pressed by the lips of a blushing ball-room 
belle, bursts his crystal prison, and sighs his last 
on the ground of this dreary vault. And it is 
worthy of note, that as all great deeds are immedi- 
ately imitated, the example sct by a rebellious and 
hasty champagne flask is by no means lost on the 
multitudinous tribe that lie around. Pop—pop— 
fizz—fizz—splash—pop—crash—bang ; you would 
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imagine all the devilsin the caldron of the French 
‘ . ° ° + } . — 
république sociale of a.p. 18 leave yout 


readers to add the figures—were let » ; and, be- 
lieve me, no revolution could strike greater terror 
into the hearts of Messrs. Moct and Chandon than 
this rebellion among their bottles. Troops of men, 
clothed in defensive armour, are sent down t the 
infernal regions to quell the insurrection. | I am 
only stating the truth. For, when the expiosions 


ungdant he -ark- 
are frequent, and the breakage abundant, the work 


} } 
ace re dieturo- 

men who are despatched to suppress the as 
hd PS from 

ance, wear wire masks to protect themselves 1 


: . hel] fashion 
the broken glass, whtch is projected shell fasate 


with considerable force. So disastrous are TY 
explosions, that I was informed on one memorabie 
occasion upwards of 500,000 inelii 
before a sufficient quantity of ice could be ppp 
into the cellars, to lower high tempera’ 
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hottles were 408 
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In all years 
a certain loss arises from the latter cause, alt! m4 
the greatest care is taken to reje t all o eT pe] 
are not strong and of uniform thickne wg od wa 
mated average of loss from breakage is 20 per ce™ 

it varies, however, according to th nant Se 
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urging their rough teams up the steep hill, from 
the summit of which the cathedral 

appears like a huge pyramid towering over the 
surrounding town. But if does | 
not control the tourist, he will do well to pause ‘at 
Epernay before proceeding to Rheims, for the pur- 
pose of seeing the far-famed champagne establish- 
ment of Messrs. Moet and Chandon, which is shown 
to strangers with the greatest liberality. Not 
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the seasons from 5 to 40. All th manufactur 
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light. The operators might be ™ f the rost 
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with them, and by its light per 
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The grapes which are us d in mantle’ 
champagne wine are small an 
gathered until they are perfectly mpe. 
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a 
beautiful than an abundant vintage when 
doudiess sky smiles upon the merriest harvest of 
n year, and the golden vineyards are peopled with 
ps happy because the weather is fine and 
the vintage is good. Then are the roads full of 
éne donkeys bearing heaps of luscious grapes to the 
creaming wine-presses, who seem proud of their 
race being sacred to Bacchus. The classical reader 
ij] remember that when the latter had grown up, 
Hera, who was jealous of his mother, and bore no 
vwe towards her son, threw him into a state of 
; during which he wandered through many 
wantries of the earth, until his progress was 
grrested by a lake which prevented his pri ceeding 
soy further. One of two asses he met there carried 
him across the water, and the god was so grateful 
ss to place both animals among the stars, and 
henceforward asses remained sacred to the vinous 
od, The juice remains in the cask for about four 
months, when it is bottled. Now commences a 
yries of very delicate operations. Each bottle is 
slgced, with its neck downwards, in long racks, 
baving holes cut for the purpose, and it is shaken 
secasionally, in order to detach the sediment from 
the sides, and to cause it to subside into the neck. 
When this effect is produced, the wire retaining 
the cork is cut, and the cork and sediment are 
jriven out by the carbonic acid gas. The greatest 
lexterity is required on the part of the workman 
to get rid of the sediment without wasting the wine. 
The bottle is then filled up with pure wine, re- 
orked and restacked. This operation is termed 
lisgorging, and it is repeated until no sediment 
remains. On the last occasion the wine receives a 
lose of liqueur, which is prepared with great care, 
und is perfectly pure. It consists of sugar-candy 
lisolved in white wine for ordinary champagne, 
and in red wine for pink. But, from the informa- 
tion that I received, I apprehend that for the 
English market a petit soupcon of brandy is added, 
the English palate being spoilt by strong brandied 
wines. The champagne exported to Russia, and 
that kept for home consumption, is perfectly pure. 
formerly the final operations of corking, wiring, 
andeapping the bottles, was tedious and expensive, 
aseach bottle had to pass through several hands. 
Now, a most ingenious machine, by the simple 
cepression of a lever, effects the work, and in a 
much more efficacious manner than_ heretofore. 
ihe greatest care is taken to select good corks, and 
‘ May convey some idea of the gigantic nature of 
Messrs. Moet’s concern, when it is stated that 
«/WU per annum is paid for corks alone. They 
are subjected to immense pressure before being in- 
trodaced the neck of the bottle. This 
op —__—_————— represents the dia- 
meter of the corks before they are compressed. 
The average quantity of genuine champagne 
ally produced is said to exceed fifty millions of 
oues, & quantity, however, quite insufficient to 
meet the public demand, as the great numbers of 
‘stablishments for the production of spurious cham- 
pagne attest. I have heard it stated on good 
ey: that in one establishment alone upwards 
i ea bottles of so called champagne, made 
naeipallv from the stalks of the rhubarb, are 
ually sold. Some idea may be formed of the 
ve cousumption of real champagne by different 
pled m the following return of the sales in 
“wv Gf the department of the Marne. The total 
y amounted to 2,689,000 bottles, which were 
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aaa — i. England and British India, 
Ri hig Russia and Poland, 502,000; Germany, 
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ij: ni 1 & ° ‘ 
F, United States of America and the West 
‘i ha 000; It ily, 60,000 : Bel rium, 56,000: 
4 and. 20 fini ; .. Bos as 
~ ar agh  l Sweden and Denmark, 30,000 ;: 
oy sAtl 4, ‘ OOM) : South America, 30,000 : 
~ aay and Portugal, 20,01 0; Turkey, 5000; and 
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"6 . although the tourist may regak 
b hots] iunpagne on the spot at two francs 
ta 7, + S0Od flask cannot be had under five 
= ‘ Por this sum the landlord of the Lion d'Or 


WMV ner co 
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sonal knowledge, furnish a very deli- 


ms bottle of warts.) | 
“Sr heaped itable champagne ; and unless the | 
"" PStse be very attenuated, I recommend | 

i 


him to carry away a grateful remembrance of the 
ancient province of Champagne, by expending the 
latter sum on a bottle of its wine. : 
My gossip anent Rheims must, if you please, 
form the matter of another letter. " VIATOR. 





VARIETIES. 
_ Assyrian Antiquities.—Letters received in Paris 
. y « > wy -s) ¥ 
from M. Place, consul at Mosul. report further 


excavations and SUCCESSES among the mounds of } 


Nineveh. Besides a large addition of statues. bas 
reliefs in marble, pottery, and articles of jewellery, 
the French explorers have been able to examine 
the whole of the palace of Khorsabad and its de- 
pendencies. They are said to have obtained proot 
that the Assyrians were not ignorant of any of the 
resources of architecture. M. Place has discover: “dl 
a large gate, twelve feet high, which appears to 
have been one of the entrances to the city . several 
constructions in marble; two rows of columns. 
apparently extending a considerable distance : and 
the cellar of the palace, still containing regular 
rows of wine jars. M. Place has caused excava- 
tions to be made in the hills of Bachieca. Karem 
less, Teu Leuben, Mattai, Karrakock, Digan, &e., 
on the left bank of the Tigris, within ten leagues 
from Khorsabad. In them he has found monu 
ments, tombs, jewellery, and some art cles of gold 
and other metal, and in stone. At Dzisiran there 
nonument which, it 1s supposed, may turn out 
to be as large as that of Khorsabad. At Mattai, 
and ata place called Barrain, M. Place has found 
bas-reliefs cut in solid rocks: they consist of a 
number of colossal figures and of a series of full 
length portraits of the kings of Assyria. M. Place 
reports that he has taken copies of his discoveries 
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by means of the photographie process.— Build: 
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This Soviety has now been established nearly a century and a 


half, and is the oldest institution for life assurance in exist 
Its principles are essentially those of mutual assurance Bei 


body corporate, the members are secured against all individual 








responsibility; while, as there is no proprietary body, every 
member participates in all the profits of the Society 

Members at the time of admission have the option of two m« 
of assuring, viz.:—on the charter plan, by which the representa 
tive of the life assured is entitled, immediately upon the policy 
becoming a claim, to an addition of such amount asthe | it 
ure found capable of assuring; or on the bonus plan, whereby the 
profits are added to the policies every seventh year, and may t 
ipplied cither to the reduction of the annual premiums or s1 


dered for an immediate payment in money 
Assurances are likewise granted without part nation « 
at reduce premium, and upon every contingency depend 
ing on human lif 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
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no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
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the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagemeée 
tion, and has been provided in order to render the 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT 
This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
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PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
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(THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
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YARON LIEBIG ON PALE ALES.— “If I 
wished to associate with any individual brewery my remarks 
on the alleged adulteration of bitter beer with strychnine, it 
would have been only natural to have mentioned another brew 
ery, in which alone, and not in Mr. Allsopp’s, I was engaged in 
investigating the Burton mode of brewing; and it was also in that 
brewery, and hot tn Mr. Alleopp’s, that the Bavarian brewers ac- 
ouired all the instructions they obtained at Burton. The admira 
tion Lexpressed of this beverage, in my letter to Mr. Allsopp, is 
1dvertised in such a manner as to lead to the inference that my 
praise was exclusively confined to Mr. Allsopp’s beer; this was 
not the case. my remarke referred to that class of beer 
Giessen, July 24, 1852.’ “JIUSTUS LIERIG 

N B—The Baron's original letter is in the hands of Mr. Miller, 
at the Jerusalem Coffee House, Cornhill, where it may be seen by 
any one taking an interest in the matter 


\ CLEAR COMPLEXION, — GODFREY'S 
4 EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS Is strongly recom 
mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the SKIN, and giving ita blooming and charming appearance, 
being at once a most fregrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by it, 
balaamic and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, ecurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimples 
reruption, and by continuing ite use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com plexion 
perfectly clear and be utiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2«. 0d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN. 
sd WARE BUSINESS ie CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 
each, cash. —250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 
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8, New Berurnoron Srareer. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR OCTOBER. 





1, 
NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. MAZANDER, 
with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of SIR JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. By Carrarn tur Hox. Henry 
Keprer, R.N., Author of “A Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.” Imperial 8vo, with 
numerous I]lustrations by OswaLp W. Brigrvey, Esq. 


II 


PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; 
together with MEMOIRS of the CAMPAIGN of 
1813—14. By Baron von Mcrruitne. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Cot, Paitip York. 8vo. 

It, 
Tur Srconp VOLUME OF THR 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN | 


REVOLUTION. By Grorcr Bancrort, Esq. Epocu 
THE Seconp—How Great Britain estranged America. 
B8vo. 15s. 

Iv 


THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 








| 


| 


Edited by the DowaGer CountgEss oF Morey. 2 vols. | 


post Syo. 
ALSO, NOW READY. 


and 


PART II.—The MONUMENTS of EGYPT, 
THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL 


| 
Vv. | 
THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. | 


TRADI- | 


TION. By the Rev. Cuarves Forster, Rector of | 


Stisted, Essex. 8vo. 21s. 
Also, PART I. of the above Work, including THE 


i 
| 


VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM THE ROCK OF SINAT. | 


Svo, with large Chart. 21s. 

vi. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' MODERN ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS.”’ 


BEATRICE. Py Caruerine Sinccatr, 


Author of ‘ Modern Accomplishments,” ‘ Lord and 
Lady Harcourt,” &c. 3 vols. 


Vil. 


DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT, 


ETHIOPTA, and the PENINSULA of SINAT, in the 
years 1842-—45, during the Mission sent out by His 
Majesty Frederick William IV. of Prussia. By Dr. 
RicuarD Lersivs. 8vo, with a Map and other Illus- 
trations. 12s. 


Viltr. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A 


LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By Eb- 
warp Lear, Author of “ Illustrated Journal of a 
Landscape Painter in Albania.” Imperial 8vo. With 
numerous [lustrations. 21s. 


1x 


LONDON: 


| (Oct. 1¢ 





On Tuesday next will be Published, Votums Turnrp of 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S 


And Enalish Wrincesses 


| Miss Strickland’s great national undertaking. 





ENTITLED 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


Will be ready in a few days, in Three Volumes, crown 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, 








RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES | 


in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. By Epwarp | 
Sciuivan, Esq. Crown post. 12s. 


and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES, |! 


Q 


NEW AMERICAN TALE. 





In Two Vols. Crown 8vyo, 12s. cloth, 

U &E 

/ 4 
BY ELIZABETH WETHERELL. 


*.* This Work is Copyright. 





Svo. 


EC H SY. 


ry 


LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTs. 


This volume contains the commencement of a personal Life of Mary Stuart, which it is believed will be 

authentic and complete than any which has yet appeared. It comprises an amount of curious and important 
| tion hitherto inedited, the fruits of long and arduous researches in the State Paper Offices of England, Scotlana 
| France, and other nations, and in the charter-chests of the descendants of the noble families of Great Britain ances. 
| trally connected with that momentous period. The result is a Biography which is likely to be the crowning work of 


CORNHILL. 


le , 
—_—_ 


CONNECTED WITH THE ROYAL SUCCESSION, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


eee as 


NEW WORK by the Author of ‘‘ Pendennis,” ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” &c. 


Mr. Thackeray’s Novel, 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., 


A Colonel in the service of Her Majesty Q. Anne, 


ag . wat OW, 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., PATERNOSTER RC 





Second Edition, now ready, price One Shilling, 


Ea 


OUR ANTIPODES:; or, a THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. 


with a GLIMPSE of the GOLD FIELDS in 1851. | 
By Lisvt.-Cot. Menpy. 3 vols. Svo, with numerous | 
highly-finished Illustrations. 42s. 


Xt. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. 


or, LIFE IN CANADA. By Mrs. Mooprg (Sister 
of Miss Agnes Strickland). 2 vols., 21s. 


xII 


KAYE'S HISTORY of the WAR 


2 vols. Svo, 36s, 

















in AFGHANISTAN. 


“Tt is the laudable object of this little book to instruct our country gentlemen and others wh 


BY PISCARIUS. 


lakes, how their waters may be made useful and profitable as well as ornamental.” — Atheneum, 


LONDON: REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDE. 








London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in 
of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaic), 
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Messrs. RERV FE and Co., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. —Saturday, October 16, 1852. 
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